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PKEFACE. 


To my old pupils and Mends in tlie luslinag'Imr, 
Presidency, and Hooglily Colleges of the Calcutta 
Universit}'', I dedicate ' this attempt to defend a 
cause -wliicli we all love. Those who remember 
anything of my life and work in Bengal, will know 
full well that nothing written b}’' me can possibly 
•be conceived in a spirit of hostilitj'' to Cliristinn 
Missionaries or Christian Missions. Tliey will 
know that where, in some of tlic following pages, 
T have felt it my duty to oppose a movement that 
has been to some extent identified with the name 
of Christian Missions in India, I have done so in 
the honest belief that I am opjiosing, not CJiris- 
tianity, but the mistaken zeal of good men ^vho 
would (all unconsciously) bring the reproach of in- 
justice on the Christian name. One of the chief 
glories of the Christian religion, the " charity that 
thinketh no evil,” sutTices to render easy what 
might otherwise seem dilficult in the life of a 
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ChristiaTi Professor in an Indian State College ; 
for lie is able, under the highest sanction, without 
surrendering one jot of the faith that is in him, to 
discern, to sympathise u'ith, and to encourage, so 
far as in him lies, all that is pure and. good and 
ennobling in the religions that surround him. 

The Government of India, in the Eesolution 
appointing the present Educational Commission, 
has expressed its wish to do nothing to check the 
spread of High Education in India. Ho one wall 
for a moment doubt the sincerity of this declara- 
tion ; and it is for the educated community of 
India to aid the Government, by pointing out the 
danger of mistaken suggestions. The same Eesolu- 
tion speaks of the possibility of "setting free,” 
for oUicr benevolent purposes, some of the funds 
now devoted to High Education. I firmly believe 
that this is impossible without the most serious 
injury to the progress of India ; and I call upon 
nil who think with me to join in urging the Grov- 
ernmcnl to desist from the dangerous project. 


Gcps.vn’yn, 

April, 18=2, 


E. L. 
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HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

During the past two years, a crusade against our 
S3\stem of education in India Las been preached, 
with great vigour, and not without some bitter- 
ness, both in India and in Engiand. The agitation 
has been niainl}'' directed against the State Col- 
leges ; and in this respect it has been only a 
recrudescence of a similar movement which, less 
vehemently urged and less powerfully supported, 
was crushed by the weight of Indian public 
opinion and English sense of justice during the 
■^dceroyalty of Lord Northbrook. A temporaiy 
mutilation of two Bengal Colleges, destined soon 
to regain their old position, was the sole outcome 
of that movement — unless, indeed, the abolition 
of the State scholarships for Indians studj'ing in 
England was due to the same cause. 

B 
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Both as a Bengal educational officer, and. as 
editor of the Calcutta Itevmo during the whole 
period of the earlier agitation, I had many oppor- 
tunities of closely watching its progress and defeat; 
and one of the pleasantest memories of my Indian 
career is that of tlie revival of the Kisnaghur 
College (one of the victims) while I was its Prin- 
cipal. I am firml^' convinced that the present 
crusade, though animated b}’’ worthy motives, is 
an utterly mistaken and mischievous one. I believe 
it will be defeated, as its forerunner was, if those 
vho advocate tlie maintenance of the State con- 


nection with High Education do not rely too much 
on their iormer victor}*. It ought to be clearly 
understood by the educated community of India, 
that the present movement is being conducted 
'vitli far more vigour than the last one; that its 


])romotor.s arc more numerous, more influential, 
niore deeply convinced of the righteousness of 
leir c.iu>e, and iar more skilfully organised, than 
w.i-, then the case. And the circumstances of the 
nuf. are, in many ways, highly favourable to the 
ott-mpl now being resolutely made, to eftect “ the 
ntiohlmu or transference of Government Colleges 
•‘uu Schools in India.”" With so many 

uble and earnest men 
-Mr. Arthur Howell, Hr. Murdoch, and the 
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Ueverend James Jolmston will be bard to beat, 
unless we can show to them and to the rest of the 
world that both justice and expediency are on our 
side, and only mistaken sentiment or prejudice on 
theirs. It is bj’’ the educated community of India, 
who are mainly concerned (with the whole bodj’’ of 
their fellow-countiyraen) in the issue now raised, 
that the battle must be once more fought and won. 
My sole object in penning the following pages is to 
offer the little aid in my power to that community, 
among whom I have the privilege of possessing 
many valued fiiends, and whose interests must 
always be very near the heart of every Anglo-Indian 
officer who has lived and worked in sympathy with 
them. One thing that has induced me to write, is 
the fact that, as a retired officer, I can write more 
freely than many who are better able to do justice 
to the case, because I have obviously no personal 
concern in the question farther than that which I 
have mentioned. I ha^m been preceded on the 
same side by one of our most distinguished retired 
civilians, Mr. R. N. Gust, by the ' late Director of 
Public Instruction in the M.W.P., Mr. M. Kemp- 
son, by Mr. Wordsworth of Bombay, by the 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras : my 
great hope is that I shall be followed by many 
others, and especially by Indian writers, in a cause 
in which, I firmly believe, the honour of the 
Indian G-overnment and the future progress of the 
Indian people are vitally concerned. 

B 2 
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CHAPTEE II. 

rnz EorcATioxAi ctiarter of 1S54. 

Tiir. acritation against the State CoUeges has been 
largely founded on an interpretation, vrhich I 
maintain to he an entirely erroneous one, of the 
liiducational Despatch of ISoI. That despatch is 
justly recorded as a State Paper of the greatest 
value and importance, vrorthy of the distingnished, 
and lihoral-mindf-d statesmen, Lord Halifax and 
Ivord Xorthhrook, whose genius elaborated it. It 
coidialh' accepted hy ah parties in India as the 
Charter of Indian Edncation ; and the Director of 
Public Instruction in iMadra®, and those v.’bo desire 
to Tuaintain a close connection between the State 
an.d the 'rreat Colleges of India, rely vnth con- 
fid-rm.- on the pledg-e? therein given. 

The erroneous interpretation of the despatch, 
which hr-s "iven <^0 much semblance of strength 
to the ca^e for the “abolition or transference of 
li!.' Smte Colleges, originated in some unfor- 
*r.T!a‘Cy ambi-tiOuS words of Mr. A. P. Howell, 
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then Acting-Secretai'}^ to the G-overnment of India 
in the Home Department, used in his summary or 
precis of the despatch, and printed in a Pariia- 
mentary Blue-book in 1870. In this official sum- 
mar 3 % Mr. Howell stated that ; — 

“ Tlie main object of the de.spatcb of 1854 is to divert the 
efforts of tlio Government from tbe education of tbe bigber 
classes, npon mbom np to that date they bad been too excln- 
sively directed, and to turn them to tbe -wider diffusion of 
education among all classes of the people, and especially to 
the provision of primary instruction among tbe masses.” 

These ivords of Mr. Howell have been quoted, 
or referred to, thousands of times since their pub- 
lication ;■ and always on the assumption that Lord 
Halifax’s intention was “to divert the efforts of 
the Government from the education of the higher 
classes,” in the sense of diminishing the State expjen- 
difure ou the State Colleges, and idtimafely severing 
the direct connection of Government %cith them. The 
words are quoted, evidently with this interpreta- 
tion, in the Memoiial of the General Council of 
Education presented to His Excellency the Mar- 
quis of Eipon before he left England for India in 
1880. They are referred to over and over again, 
as I shall show, in the jjuhlications of the General 
Council, in Dr. Murdoch’s pamphlets, and else- 
where in all writings on that .side of the question 
— and always in the same sense. In order to prove 
that this inteipretation of the despatch is abso- 
lutely without a shadow of foundation — as weU as 
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for convenieEce of reference — I mil now give the 
despatch itself in ewtenso. I mil annotate every 
passage that hears even remotely on the question ; 
and I am perfectly confident of being able to show 
that the authors of the despatch, so far from con- 
templating any cutting adrift of the State Colleges, 
regarded those colleges as a necessary element, 
and not the least important one, in their grand 
scheme of hlational Education for India. 


Copy of a Despatch from the Court of Directors of 
the JHahi India Company to the Governor- 
General of India in Council, dated July 19th, 
1854, Iso. 49. 

1. It appears to us that the present time, when 
hy an Act of the Imperial Legislature the respon- 
sible trust of the Government of India has again 
been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable for 
the review of the progress which has already been 
made, the supply of existing deficiencies, and the 
adoption of such improvements as may he best 
calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of the 
people committed to our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none 
can have a stronger claim to our attention than 
that of Education. It is one of our most sacred 
duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
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diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India 
may, under Providence, derive from lier connection 
with England. Eor, although British influence 
has already, in many remarkable instances, been 
applied with great energy and success to uproot 
demoralising practices, and even crimes of a deeper 
dye, which for ages had prevailed among the na- 
tives of India, the good results of those efforts 
must, in order to be permanent, possess the 
further sanction of a general sympathy in the 
native mind, which the advance of education alone 
can secure. 

3. We have, moreover, alwaj^s looked upon the 
encouragement of education as peculiarly im- 
portant, because calculated “ not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise 
the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages, and so to supply you with servants *o 
whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust ” in India, where the well- 
being of the people is so intimately connected with 
the truthfulness and ability of officers of every 
grade in all departments of the State. 

4. Hor, while the character of England is deeply 
concerned in the success of our efforts for the pro- 
motion of education, are her material interests 
altogether unaffected by the advance of European 
knowledge in India: this knowledge wall teach 
the natives of India the marvellous results of the 
employment of labour and capital, rouse them to 
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the Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
upon Indian affairs has "iven us the advantage of 
similar information mith respect to exertions made 
for tills purpose by persons unconnected with 
Government, and has also enabled us to profit b}" a 
Icnowledgo of the A-iews of those who are best able 
to arrive at sound conclusions upon the question of 
education generally. 

0. Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the 
past, and the most competent adAUce for the future, 
AA’^e are noiv in a position to decide upon the mode 
in which the assistance of GoA'ennnent should be 
afforded to the more extended and systematic pro- 
motion of general education in India, and on the 
measures Avhich should at once be adopted to that 
end. 

7. Before proceeding fui-thei*, AA^e must emphati- 
call}’ declare that the education Avhich we desire to 
see extended in India is that A\diich has for its object 
the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philoso- 
phy, and literature of Europe ; in short, European 
knowledare.'"' 

O 

8. The systems of science and philosojiby Avhich 
form the learning of the East, abotmd with grave 
errors, and Eastern literature is at best very deficient 
as regards aU modern discoA'ery and improvements ; 

Here again in section 7 , tlie reference is to secondary 
education, even more exclusively tlian in sections 3 and 4 ; 
and I beg tbe reader to note, that this kind of education 
is to be “extended” (sec. 7 ) in a “systematic” manner 
fsec. 6). 
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Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely diffused, 
would hut little advance our object. We do not 
wish to diminish the opportunities w'hich are now 
afforded, in special institutions, for the study of 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, or for the 
cultivation of those languages, which may be called 
the classical languages of India. An acquaintance 
with the works contained in them Ls valuable for 
historical and antiquarian purposes, and a know- 
ledge of the languages themselves is required in 
the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and is 
also of great importance for the critical cultivation 
and improvement of the vernacular languages of 
India. 

9. We are not unaware of the success of many 
distinguished Oriental scholars in their praise- 
worthy endeavours to engraft upon portions of 
Hindoo philosophy the germs of sounder morals 
and of more advanced science ; and we are far from 
underrating the good effect which has thus been 
produced upon the learned classes of India, who 
pay hereditary veneration to those ancient lan- 
guages, and whose assistance in the spread of 
education is so valuable, from the honourable and 
influential position which they occupy among their 
fellow-countryroen. But such attempts, although 
they may usefully co-operate, can only be considered 
as auxiliaries, and would be a very inadequate 
foundation for any general scheme of Indian edu- 
cation. 
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10. We have also received most satisfactory 
evidence of the high attainments in English litera- 
ture^ and Eurojjean science which have been 
acquired of late years by some of the natives of 
India. Eut this success has been confined to but 
a small number of persons; and we are desirous of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring 
general European Icnowledge, of a less high order, 
but of such a character as may be practically useful 
to the people of India in their different spheres of 
life. lo attain this end, it is necessary, for the 
reasons which we have given above, that they 
should be made familiar with the works of 
European authors, and with the results of the 
thought and labour of Europeans on the subjects 
of every description upon which knowledge is to 
be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of 
any general system of education.* 

* Mj note on section 7 applies with still greater force to 
section 10. The knowledge that is to be “ far more widely 
diffused,” though “of a less high order” than the “high 
attamments ” of the very few, is nevertheless to involve a 
familiarity “ with the works of European authors, and with 
the results of the thought and labour of Europeans.” There 
is clearly no reference to the three B’s here. The “ high 
attainments ” are such as those now acquired by the graduate 
students who proceed to honours in the Indian universities ; 
the “ general European knowledge ” is obviously (as further- 
more directly indicated in section 29) that which is given to 
the ordinary students of our high schools and colleges, and 
to the students in our higher-class vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular schools. The importance of the encouragement 
of the latter class is emphasized in sections 12 and 13. 
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11. We have next to consider the manner in 
which our object is tohcenected; and this leads us 
to the question of the medium tlirougli wl.ich 

It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want 
of translations or adaptations of European works in 
le vernacu ar languages of India, and to the very 
pel ec siape m which European knowledo-e is 

of the '“"S‘'“Ses 

liberal edacatior,' to’wi" b/th”'’ ‘t r" 

Eoglish language as a l ev V si "’r ’’ 

Eurone • andt 1 - ^ ^ literature of 

%b order of elcaS; “ 

the tameSe* Sity ^”1'“' f in 

where persons who possess a 1-n 

ore preferred to others in 

Poblle as well as nrirfe ™'Ployments, 

flciency in the English linn '’'‘'1'. pro- 

nponbythosowhofttend f 

end and object of th !"d as the 

necessary step to the imn *'“ther than as a 

knowledge. We do &®°eral 

upsets ?f the mere CL 7 ‘7 “ ""“y 

English, lint we fear and writing 

ereated in these d *i!tf “ ‘f-l“ey has heeS 
ata%of tl.eyer„aeCt;:“l' -gleet the 

Bis neither „„aCofCre to suhstltnte 
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tlie Euglisli language for tlie vernacular dialects of 
tlie countrj'. We have always been most sensible 
of the importance of the use of the languages 
which alone are understood by the great mass of 
the population. These languages, and not English, 
have been put by us in the place of Persian in the 
administration of justice, and in the intercourse 
between the officers of G-overnment and the people. 

’ it is indispensable, therefore, that in any general 
system of education the study of them should be 
assiduouslj'’ attended to. And any acquaintance 
with improved European knowledge which is to 
be communicated to the great mass of the people 
— whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring 
a high order of education, and who cannot be 
expected to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
language — can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the 
English language should be taught where there is 
a demand for it; but such instruction should 
alwa 3 '’s be combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the dis- 
trict, and with such general instruction as can be 
conveyed through that language. And while the 
English language continues to be made use of, as 
b 3 >- far the most perfect medium for the education 
of those persons who have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of it to receive general instruction 
through it, the vernacular languages must be 
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employed to teach the far larger class who are 
ignorart of, or imperfectly acquainted with, Eng- 
This can only he done efFectually through 
the instrumentality of masters and professors, who 
may, hy themselves knowing English, and thus 
ring u Mcess to the latest improvements in 
knowledge of every kind, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen, through the medium of their mother 

anlrof tlw the import- 

appreciated laognages becomes more 

hfgradtfedTt 

ttt eofSs^rC 

European advanlement To « 

ledge may gradually be placed 1™! 

look, thereCto thf Enrft 

vernacular languages .’anpage and to the 

media for the d“E„„ r ^ *°S=ther. as the 
and it is our desire to see 

in all schools iu lorll! r together 

to maintain a scho„t 1 “ Wgh class 

rite qualification '. ‘he requi- 

Hot Lave us relax, 
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15. "We proceed now to the machinery which 
we propose to establish for the superintendence and 
direction of education. This has hitherto been 
exercised in our Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Educa- 
tion, composed of European and native gentlemen, 
who have devoted themselves to this duty with no 
other remuneration than the consciousness of 
assisting the progress of learning and civilisation ; 
and, at the same time, with an earnestness and 
abilit_y which must command the gratitude of the 
people of India, and which will entitle some 
honoured names amongst them to a high place 
amongst the benefactors of India and of the human 
race. 

16. The Lieutenant-Grovernor of Agra has, since 
the separation of the educational institutions of 
the North-western Provinces from those of Bengal, 
taken upon himself the task of their management; 
and we cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without the observation that, in this, as in all other 
branches of liis administration, Mr. Thomason 
displayed that accurate knowledge of the condition 

in the slightest degi’ee, our exertions to promote and extend 
the higher education, until this great and pressing need has 
heen fairly supplied. At the present day, even in the most 
advanced provinces of India, only a compai’atively insig- 
nificant minority of the schoolmasters, even in secondary 
schools, are Universily graduates. In this direction then, 
at any rate, there is no indication of onr having exceeded 
the intentions of the despatch in our cultivation of high 
education. r c 
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anti requirements of tbe people under Ms ctiarge, 
and that clear and ready perception of the practical 
measures best suited for their welfare, which make 
his death a loss to India, which we deplore the 
more deeply as we fear that his unremitting exer- 
tions tended to shorten his career of usefulness. 

17 . "We desire to express to the present Boarchs 
and Councils of Education our sincere thanks for 
the manner in which they have exercised their 
functions, and we still hope to have the assistance 
of the gentlemen composing them in furtherance 
of a most important part of our present plan ; hut, 
having determined upon a very considerable exten- 
sion of the general scope of our efforts, involving 
the simultaneous emplo5Tnent of different agencies, 
some of which are how wholly neglected, and 
others hut imperfectly taken advantage of hy 
Government, we are of opinion that it is advis- 
able to place the superintendence and direction 
of education upon a more systematic footing, and 
we have therefore determined to create an Educa- 
tional Department, as a portion of the machinery 
of our Governments in the several Presidencies 
ot India. IV e accordingly propose that an officer 
shall he appointed for each Presidency and Eieu- 
tenant-governorship, who shall he specially charged 
with the management of the business connected 
with education, and he immediate^' responsible 
to Government for its conduct. 

It;. An adequate system of inspection will also. 
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for the future, become au essential part of our 
educational system ; and we desire that a sufBcient 
number of qualified inspectors be appointed, who 
ndll periodically report upon the state of those 
colleges and schools which are now supported and 
managed by Gorerument, as well as of such as will 
hereafter be brought under Government inspec- 
tion, by the measures that we propose to adopt. 
They will conduct, or assist at, the examination 
of the scholars at these institutions, and generally, 
by their advice, aid the managers and school- 
masters in conducting colleges and schools of 
every description throughout the country. They 
will necessarily be of different classes, and may • 
possess different degrees of acquirement, according 
to the higher or lower character of the institutions 
which they will he employed to visit ; but we need 
hardly say that, even for the proper inspection of 
the lower schools, and with a view to their effectual 
improvement, the greatest care will he necessary 
to select persons of high character and fitting 
judgment for such employment. A proper staff 
of clerks and other officers will, moreover, be re- 
quired for the educational departments. 

19 . Eeports of the proceedings of the inspectors 
should be made periodically, and these again 
should be embodied in the annual reports of the 
heads of the educational departments, which should 
be transmitted to us, together with statistical 
returns (to be drawn up in similar forms in all 

c 
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1 'c An adequate system of irispection vrill also. 
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fur the future, bocoiuo an essential part of our 
educational system ; and we desire that a sudicient 
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colleges and schools which are now supported and 
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possess different degrees of acquirement, according 
to the higher or lower character of the institutions 
whicli they will be employed to visit; but we need 
hardl}' sa}' tliat, even for the proper insjjection of 
the lower schools, and with a view to their efiectual 
improvement, the greatest care will be necessaiy 
to select persons of high character and fitting 
judgment for such employment. A proper staff 
of clerks and other oflicers will, inoreover, be re- 
quired for the educational departments. 

19. lleports of the proceedings of the inspectors 
should be made periodically, and these again 
should be embodied in the annual reports of the 
heads of tlie educational departments, which should 
be transmitted to us, together with statistical 
returns (to be drawn up in similar forms in all 

c 
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parts of India), and other information of a special 
character relating to education. 

20. We shall send copies of this despatch to the 
Governments of Fort St. George and of Bombay, 
and direct them at once to mate promsional 
arrangements for the superintendence and inspec- 
tion of education in their respective Presidencies. 
Such arrangements as they may make will he re- 
ported to you for sanction. You wiU take similar 
measures in communication with the Lieutenant- 
governors of Bengal and of Agra, and you will also 
promde m such manner as may seem advisable for 
the wants of the non-regulation Provinces in this 
respect. We desire that your proceeding.s in this 
matter inay be reported to us with as little delay 
as possible ; and we are prepared to approve of 
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wliicli these offices will he held, and to show the 
importance we attach to the subject of education, 
and. also as amongst them you will prohahly find 
the persons best qualified for the performance of the 
dut}''. But we desire that neither these offices, nor 
any others connected with education, shall he con- 
sidered as necessarily to he filled by members of 
that service, to the exclusion of others, Europeans 
or natives, who may he better fitted for them ,• and 
that, in any case, the scale of their remuneration 
shall he so fixed as publicly to recognise the 
important duties they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general 
scheme of the measure which we propose to adopt. 
We have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the 
knowledge which has been gained .from the various 
■experiments which have been made in different 
parts of India for the encouragement of education ; 
and we hope, by the more general adoption of those 
plans which have been carried into successful 
execution in particular districts, as well as by the 
introduction of other measures which appear to be • 
wanting, to establish such a system as will prove 
generally applicable throughout India, and thus to 
impart to the educational efforts of our different 
Presidencies a greater degree of uniformity’" and 
method than at present exists. 

23. We are fullv aware that no general scheme 

•j O 

would be .applicable in all its details to the present 
condition of aU portions of our Indian territories, 

c 2 
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marks of lionoiir for those wlio may desire to com- 
pete for honoraiy distinction.* 

25. Tlic Council of Education, in the proposal 
to' Avhicli \vc liaA'c alluded, took the London Uni- 
versit}* as their model ; and we agree with them, 
that the form, government, and functions of that 
university (copies of whose charters and regula- 
tions wo enclose for your reference) are the best 
adapted to the wants of India, and may be fol- 
lowed with advantage, although some variation 
will be necessary in points ol‘ detail. 

20. The universities in India will accordingly 
consist of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and follows, 
who will constitute a senate. The senates null 
have the management of the funds of the universi- 
ties, and frame regulations for your approval, under 
which periodical examinations ina}'' be held in the 
different branches of art and science, by examiners 
selected from their own body, or nominated by 
them. 

27. The function of the universities will be to 
confer degrees upon such persons as, having been 
entered as candidates according to the rules which 
may be fixed in this respect, and having produced, 
from any of the “ affiliated institutions,” which 
will be enumerated on the foundation of the uni- 
versities, or be from time to time added to them 

It is, perhaps, xinnecessary for me to dra^v attention to 
the object proposed by the Despatch in directing the estab- 
lishment of Universities — to “ encourage a regular and 
liberal course of education.” 
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study, and can be depended upon for tlie certifi- 
cates of conduct wliicb will be required. 

29. Tlie detailed regulations for the examina- 
tions for degrees should be framed with a due 
regard for all classes of tlie affibated institutions ; 
and Ave will only observe upon this subject, that 
tlie standard for common degrees aauII require to be 
fixed with ver^* great judgment. There are many 
persons ivlio well deserve the distinction of an 
academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal 
education, who could not hope to obtain it, if the 
examination was as difiicult as that for the senior 
Government scholarships ,• and the standard re- 
quired should be such as to command respect, 
without discouraging the efforts of deserving 
students, ivliich would be a great obstacle to the 
success of the universities. In the competitions 
for honours, Avhich, as in the London IJnh’-ersity, 
wiU follow the examinations for degi*ees, care 
should be taken to maintain such a standard as 
Avill afford a guarantee for high ability and valuable 
attainments; the subjects for examination being 
so selected as to include the best portions of the 
different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated 
institutions. 

30. It will be advisable to institute, in connec- 
tion vnth the universities, professorships for the 
purpose of the delivery of lectures in various 
branches of learning, for the acquisition of which, 
at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do 
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guage, the root of the vernaculars of the greater 
part of India, is more especially necessary to those 
who are engaged in, the work of composition in 
those languages ; while Arabic, through Persian, 
is one of the component parts of the Urdu lan- 
guage, which extends over so large a part of 
Hindostan, and is, we are informed, capable of 
considerable deA'elopment. The grammar of these 
languages, and their application to the improve- 
ment of the spoken languages of the country, are 
tlie points to which the attention of these professors 
should he mainly directed ; and there will he an 
ample held for their labours unconnected with any 
instruction in the tenets of the Hindoo or ilaho- 
medan religions. TTe should refuse to sanction 
any such teaching, as directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality to which we have always 
adhered. 

33. We desire that you take into your considera- 
tion the institution of universities at Calcutta and 
Bombay, upon the general principles which ve 
have now explained to you, and report to us upon 
the best method of procedure, with a view to their 
incorpoi’ation bv Acts of the Legislative Council of 
India. The offices of Chancellor and Yice-Chan- 
cellor will naturall}' be filled by persons of high 
station, who have sho^vn an interest in the cause of 
education ; and it is in connection with the universi- 
ties that we propose to avail ourselves of the . lce:^ 
of the existius: Council of Education at Calcutta, uiid 
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sion of a liberal education shows that their estab- 
lishment would be of advantage to the native 
communities. 

86. Having pro'S'ided for the general superin- 
tendence of education, and lor the institution of 
universities, not so much to be in themselves 
places of instruction, as to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to con- 
sider, first, the different classes of colleges, and 
schools, whicli should be maintained in simul- 
taneous operation, in order to place within tlio 
reach of all classes of the natives of India the 
means of obtaining improved knowledge suited 
to their several conditions of life ; and, sccondl}'', 
the manner in which the most effectual aid may 
be rendered by Government, to each class ol edu- 


cational institutions. _ 

37. The candidates for university degrees will, 
as we have already explained, be supplied ly 
colleges affiliated to the universities. These wiJJ 
comprise all such institutions as aie capa)c o 
supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction 
in the different branches of art and science, in 
which university degrees will be accorded. 1 lo 

Hindoo, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnagui,aiK ci 

pore Government Anglo-vernaculai o cgc., 

Lnskrit College, the Mahomedan Madnssas a 

the Medical College, in Bengal j ^ . 

Institution, the Poonah College and t^m G^vt 
Medical College, in Bombay; the Delhi, > 
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knowledo-e which is the main object of education 
in India. 

. 39. It is 'to this class of institutions that the 
attention of GoYevnnient has hitlierto been princi- 
pally directed, .and the}'’ absorb the greater part of 
the public funds ■v\’hich are now applied to educa- 
tional purposes. The wise abandonment of the 
early \T.ews with respect to native education, which 
erroneously pointed to the classical languages of 
the East as the media for imparting European 
knowledge, together with the small amount of pe- 
cuniary aid which, in the then financial condition 
of India, was at your command, has led, ue 
think, to too exclusive a direction of the eflbrts 
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‘ been given to those classes for the acquisition 
liberal European education, the eflFects of 
•li may be expected slowly to pervade the rest 
heir fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the 
the educational tone of the whole country, 
are, therefore, far from underrating the impor- 
e, or the success, of the efforts which have 
made in this direction ; but the higher classes 
both able and willing, in many cases, to bear 
-nsiderable part at least of the cost of their 
ation ; and it is abundantly evident that in 
' parts of India no artificial stimulus is any 
ir required in order to create a demand for 
an education as is conveyed in the Grovern- 
' Anglo-vernacular colleges. We have, by 
3stablishment and support of these colleges, 
ed out the manner in which a liberal educa- 
is to be obtained, and assisted them to a veiy 
derable extent from the public funds. In 
ion to this, we are now prepared to^ give, by 
ioning the establishment of universities, fu 
opment to the highest course of education to 
1 the natives of India, or of any ot ler 
ry, can aspire ; and besides, by the 
iversity degrees and distinctions into di eien 
hes, the exertions of highly educated men 
le directed to the studies which aie 
V iccess in the various active professions o i ^ 

B shall, therefore, have done as muc i 
vernment can do to place the benefits o 
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tion plainly an*! practically licfnrc tlio hiiflicr 
classes in India. 

4l. Onr attention sliould now l>e direct'’! to a 
consideration, if possible, still more inipiirtant. ari'l 
one wliich has been hitherto, v.-e are bound to 
admit, too much ncirleclcd ; namely, hov,- 
and practical knowledge, suited to every sta.iinn iii 
life, may be best conveyed to tbe great nia.-s of 
the people, vrlio arc utterly iuc.ipaide <•!’ obta.iniisg 
any education worthy of tbe name by their own 
unaided efforts; and we de-^ire to see the tictive 
measures of Government more especially diieeted. 
for the future, to tliis otiject, fur tbe attainment of 
vvhicli v.'e are ready to sanction a considerable 
increase of expenditure.* 

42. Schools whose object should be, not to 
train highly a few youtlis, but to provide more 
opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of 
such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in 
every condition of life — should exist in every 
district in India. Tiiese schools should be subject 
to constant and careful inspection ; and their 
pupils might be encouraged by scliolarsbips being 
instituted at other institutions, which would be 
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tenable as rewards for merit b}' the best of their 
number. 

43. We include in this class of institutions those 
which, like tlie Zillali schools of Bengal, the district 
Government Anglo- vernacular schools of JBoniba}', 
and such as have been established by the Baja of 
Burdwan and other native gentlemen in diflcrent 
parts of India, use the English language as the 
chief medium of instruction ; as well as others of 
an inferior order, such as the Tahsili schools in 
the North-western Provinces, and the Government 
vernacular schools in the Bombay Presidency, 
whose object is, however impcrfcctl 3 ’’ it lias been as 
yet carried out, to convej’- the highest class of 
instruction which can now be taught through the 
medium of the vernacular languages. 

44. We include these Anglo- vei-nacular and ver- 
nacular .scliools in the same class, because we are 
unwilling to maintain the broad line of separation 
which at present e.xists between schools in which 
the media for imparting instruction difler. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the present 
time, much liighcr in the Anglo-vernacular than 
in the vernacular schools ; but the difi'crence will 
become less marked, and the lattcu' more efllciont, 
as the gradual enrichment of the vernacular lan- 
guages in worlcs of education allows their schemes 
of study to be enlarged, and as a more numerous 
class of schoolmasters is raised up able to impart a 
superior education. 


D 
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45. It is indispensable, in order fully and effici- 
ently to carry out our \aews as to these schools, 
that their masters should possess a knowledge of 
English in order to acquire, and of the vernaculars 
so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their 
pupils ; but we are aware that it is impossible to 
obtain at present the services of a sufficient number 
of persons so qualified, and that such a class must 
be gradually collected, and trained in the manner 
to which we shall hereafter allude. In the mean- 
time 5 'ou must make the best use which is pos- 
sible of such instruments as are now at your com- 
mand. 

40. Lastly, what have been termed indigenous 
schools, should hy wise encouragement, such as has 
been given under the system organized hy Mr. 
Thomason in the Eorth-western Provinces, and 
which has been carried out in eight districts under 
the able direction of Mr, H. S. Picid in an eminently 
practical manner, and v/ith great Y>romise of satis- 
factory results, he made capable of imparting 
correct elementary knowledge to the great mass of 
the people. The most promising pupils of these 
schools might he rewarded b}'" scbolarsbips in places 
of education of a superior order, 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its 
degrees under efficient inspection ; beginning with 
the humblest elementary instruction, and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education ; the 
uest students in each class of schools being 
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encouraged by tbe aid afforded tliem towards 
obtaining a superior education as the reward of 
merit, by means of such a system of scholarships 
as we shall have to describe, would, we firmly 
believe, impart lile and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual, but steady, extension 
of its benefits to all classes of the people. 

48. When we consider tbe vast population of 
British India, and the sums which are now ex- 
pended upon educational efforts, which, however 
successful in themselves, have reached but an 
in-significant number of those who are of a proper 
age to receive school instruction, we cannot but 
be impressed with the almost insuperable difficulties 
which would attend such an extension of the 
present system of education by means of colleges 
and schools entirelj'- supported at the cost of 
G-overnment, as might be hoped to supply, in any 
reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to 
provide adequate means for setting on foot such a 
system as we have described, and desire to see 
established, 

49. Nor is it necessary that we should depend 
entirely upon the direct efforts of Government. 
We are glad to recognize an increased desire on 
the part of the native population, not only in the 
neighbourhood of the great centres of European 
civilization, but also in remoter districts, for the 
means of obtaining a better education ; and Ave 
have e%ddence in many instances of their readiness 

n 2 
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of India in tliis respect will be to combine with 
the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of the 
educated and wealthy natives of India, and of 
other benevolent persons. 

52. We hare, therefore, resolved to adopt in 
India the system of grants in aid, which has been 
carried out in this country with very great success ; 
and we confidently anticipate, by thus drawing 
support from local resources, in addition to contri- 
butions from the State, a far more rapid progress 
of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government •, while it possesses 
the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes, wJiich is of itself of no mean im- 
portance to the well-being of a nation. 

53. The system of grants in aid wliich we pro- 
pose to establish in India will be based on an 
entire abstinence from interference with the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted. 
Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of 
each particular district, as compared with others, 
and the funds at the disposal of Government may 
render it possible) to all schools which impart a 
good secular education, provided- that the}’’ are 
under adequate local management (by the term 
" local management,” wo understand one or more 
persons, such as private patrons, voluntary sub- 
scribers, or the trustees of endowments, who will 
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aid of the general expenses of a school. The 
augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, 
and the supply of junior teachers, will probably be 
found in India, as with us, to be the most impor- 
tant objects to which the grants can ordinarily be 
appropriated. The foundation, or assistance in tlie 
foundation, of scholarships for candidates from 
lower schools, will also be a propei object oi 
application of grants in aid. In some 
assistance towards erecting, or repairing, a scioo , 
or the provision of an adequate supply of school 
books, may be required; but the appiopiia ion o 
the grant in each particular instance should be 
regulated by the peculiar circumstances of each 

school and district. . , 

56. The amount, and continuance of the assist- 
ance given will depend upon the periodical reports 
of inspectors, who will be selected with special 
reference to their possessing the conhdence of 

native communities. In their T^n^bv 

tions, no notice whatsoever should be take ^ y 
them of the religious doctrines which may 
taught in anv school; and their duty should be 
strktly confined to ascertaining whether ®ecu ai 
knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it ,o 
sideratiol in the distribution of the sun whmh 
will be applied to grants m aid^ They s i j 
assist in the establishment of schools by them 
advice, wherever they may have opportunities 

doing so. 
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character of the “indigenous schools,” which are, 
at present, not only very inefficient in quality’’, but 
of exceedingly precarious duration, as is amply 
.....shown b}’’ the statistics collected bj* Mr. Adam in 
Bengal and Behar, and from the very important 
information we have received of late years from 
the I^’orth- western Provinces. In organizing such 
a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to 
the manner in which the operations of Mr. Beid 
have been conducted in the North-western Pro- 
vinces, and to the instructions given by him to 
the zillah and pergunnah visitors, and contained in 
the Appendix to his First Eeport. 

ni. We desire to see local management under 
Government inspection, and assisted bj^ grants in 
aid, taken advantage of wherever it is possible to 
do so, and that no Government colleges or schools 
slmll be founded, for the future, in any district 
where a sufficient number of institutions e.xist, 
capable, with assistance from the State, of supply- 
ing the local demand for education. But, in order 
fullj' to carry out the views we liave expressed with 
regard to the adequate pi'ovision of schools through- 
out the country, it will probably be necessaiy, for 
some 3>-ears, to supply the wants of particular parts 
of India bj’^ the establishment, temporaiy support, 
and management of places of education of every 
class in districts wffiere there is little or no prospect 
of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, 
but where, nevertheless, they are urgently required. 
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aovernment may lie discontinued, with tlie ^adual 
advance of the system of grants in aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, 
especially those of the higher order, may he safel.v 
closed, or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by the 
State. But it is far from our wish to check t le 
spread of education in the slightest degiee y le 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay; 
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il desirable that this system of scbolarslnps sliould 
be carried out, not only in connection with those 
places of education which are under the immediate 
sunerintcndcnce of the State, but in all educational 
institutions which will now be brought into oui 

general svstem. . . > 

04. We are, at the same time, of opinion that 

the expenditure upon existing Government ar- 

ships, other than those to which we have refeii , 
which ainounls to a considerable sum, ^ . 

^radiiallv mlucccl, with the rcqaibitc ree-'i'-d 
claims of ll.e present holders of them. ^ 
eouragement of young men of ahility, 
means, to pursie their studies, rs no ioM loth 
nseful and henevolent. and wo have no u s to 
interfere will, tl.c private endowments "-''“I' ^ 
been devoted to so laudable an object, 
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and tliat their studies will thus he practically 
directed into channels which will aid them in the 
difierent professions of life which they may after- 
wards adopt. 

07. In England, when systematic attempts began 
to he made for the improvement of education, one 
of the chief defects was found to he the insuflScient 
numher of qualified schoolmasters, and the imper- 
fect method of teaching which prevailed. This 
led to the foundation of normal and model schools 
for the training of masters, and the exemplification 
of the best methods for the organization, diso 
pline, and instruction of elementary schools. This 
deficiency has been the more jialpabl} felt in n la, 
as the difficulty of finding persons properly edu- 
cated for the work of tuition is greater ; and we 
desire to see the establishment, with as little delay 
as possible, of training schools, and classes for 
masters, in each Presidency in India. _ It FO- 
bahl}’' he found that some of the exi.s ing ins i u^ 
tions may he adapted, wholly or pai tia } , o n 
purpose, iiith less difficulty than would attend the 
establishment of entirely new schools. 

68. We cannot do better than refer you to the 
plan which has been adopted in Great 
this object, and which appears to us to be cap. 
of easy adaptation to India. It main ‘ 

you ill perceive on reference to 
the Committee of Council, copies o v I 
enclose, in the selection and stipeiic o piqi 
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,in otlier brandies of tlie public service.* The 
provision of sucli a class of schoolmasters as we 
wish to see must be a work of time ; and, in 
encouraging the “ indigenous schools,” our present 
aim should, be to improve the teachers whom we 
find in possession, and. to take care not to provoke 
the hostility of this class of jiersons, whose influ- 
ence is so great over the minds of the lower classes, 
by Superseding them where it is possible to avoid 
it. They should, moreover, be encouraged to at- 
tend the normal schools and classes which may 
hereafter be instituted for this class of teachers. 

70. Equal in importance to the training of 
schoolmasters is the provision of vernacular school 
books, which shall provide European information 
to be the object of study in the lower classes of 
schools. Something has, no doubt, been done, of 
late years, towards this end, but more still remains 
to be done ; and we believe that deficiencies might 
be readily and speedily supplied b}'’ the adoption of 
a course recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone in 
1S25, namely, “ That the best translations of par- 
ticular books, or the best elementary treatises in 
specified languages, should be advertised for, and 
liberally rewarded.”! 

* This pledge has never been fulfilled ; and I hope that Lord 
Ripon’s commis.sion will bravely call attention to the fact. 

t In the year 1S74, Mr. C. B. Clarke, if. A. (Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Senior Inspector of schools 
in Bengal), and I brought ont a series of Bengali translations 
f)f some of the best English text-books at our own expense 
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those languages, as has already been done to 
some extent in the Delhi, Benares,- and Poonah 
colleges. 

72. We have alwaj's been of opinion that the 
spread of education in India will produce a greater 
efficiency in all branches of administration, by 
enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent 
and trustworthy persons in every department of 
Government ; and, on the other hand, we believe 
that the numerous vacancies of different kinds 
which have constantly to be filled up, ma}’’ afford a 
great stimulus to education. The first object must 
be to select persons properly qualified to fill the.se 
situations ; secondary to this is the consideration 
how far they maybe so distributed as to encourage 
popular education. 

73. The resolutions of our Governor-general in 
Council of the 10th of October, 1S44, gaye a 
general preference to well educated over uneducated 
men in the admissions to the public service. We 
perceive, with much satisfaction, both from returns 
which we have recently received of the persons 
appointed since that year in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of Bengal, as well as from the educational 
reports from different parts of India, that a very 
considerable number of educated men have been 
employed under Oovernment of late 3'ears ; and 
we understand that it is often not so much the 
want of Government emplojunent as the want of 
properly qualified persons to be emploj^ed by 
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education, irrespective of tlie place or manner in 
wliicli it may have been acquired, should be 
preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in 
lower situations, a man who can read and write 
be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally 
eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of 
examinations where practicable, to be simply and 
entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for the 
special duties of the various departments in which 
they are seeking employment, as has been the case 
in the Bombaj’- Presidency. We confidently com- 
mit the encouragement of educated in preference 
to uneducated men to the different officers svlm 
are responsible for their selection ; and we cannot ' 
interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole 
responsibilit}^ 

77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some 
effect has already been produced bj^ the improved 
education of the public service in India. The 
ability and integrity of a large and increasing 
number of the native judges, f.o whom the greater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now com- 
mitted, and the high estimation in ivliich many 
among them are held by their feliow-countiynien, 
is, in our opinion, much^ to be attributed to the 
progress of education among these officers, and to 
their adoption along with it of that high moral 
tone which pervades the general literature of 
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Government, wliicli is felt, at the present time, in 
many parts of India. 

74. We shall not enter upon the causes which, 
as we foresaw, have led to the failure of that part 
of the resolutions which provided for the annual 
submission to Government of lists of meritorious 
students. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe that no more than forty-six persons 
have been gazetted in Bengal up to this time, all 
of whom were students in the Government col- 
leges. In the last year for which we have returns 
(185^), only two persons were so distinguished ; 
and we can readily believe, with the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young 
men who have passed a difficult examination in the 
highest branches of philosophy and mathematics, 
are naturally disinclined to accept such employment 
as persons who Intend to make the public service 
their profession must necessarily commence with. 

75. The necessity for any such lists will be done 
away with by the e.stablishment of universities, as 
the acquisition of a degree, and still more the attain- ' 
ivicnt of university distinctions, wnll bring highly 
educated young men under the notice of Govern- 
ment. The resolutions in question rvill, therefore, 
require revision so as to adapt them practically to 
carry out our views upon this subject. What we 
desire is, that, where the other qualifications of 
tlic candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment are equal, a person who has received a good 
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education, irrespective of tlie place or manner in 
wliich it may have been acquired, should he 
preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in 
lower situations, a man who can read and write 
he preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally 
eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of 
examinations where practicable, to be simply and 
entirel}'- tests of the fitness of candidates for the 
special duties of the various departments in which 
they are seeking einployment, as has been the case 
in the Bombay Presidency. We confidentl}'’ com- 
mit the encouragement of educated in preference 
to uneducated men to the different officers who 
are responsible for their selection ; and we cannot ' 
interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole 
responsibiIit3^ 

77. We cire sanguine enough to believe that some 
effect has already'- been produced b}^ the improved 
education of the public service in India. The 
ability and integrit}’- of a large and increasing 
number of the native judges, f.o whom the greater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now com- 
mitted, and the high estimation in which man}’- 
among them are held by their fellow-countiymen, 
is, in our opinion, much to be attributed to the 
progi'ess of education among these officers, and to 
their adoption along with it of that high moral 
tone which pervades the genei'al literature of 
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Europe. ISl'or is it among tlieliiglier officers alone 
that we liave direct evidence of the advantage 
which the public derives from the employment of 
educated men. We quote from the last Report 
of the Dacca College with particular satisfaction, 
as we are aware that much of the happiness of the 
people of India depends upon the honesty of the 
officers of police-. — “The best possible evidence 
has been furnished,” says the local committee, 

“ that some of the ex-students of the college of 
Dacca have completel)' .succeeded in the arduous 
office of darogha. Krishna Chunder Dutt, em- 
ployed as a darogha under the magistrate of 
Howrah, in particular, is recommended for pro- 
motion, as having gained the respect and applause 
of all classes, who, though they may not practise, 
yet know how to admire, real honesty and integrity 
of purpose.”* 

7S. But, however large the number of appoint- 
ments under Government may be, the views of 
the natives of India should he directed to the far 
wider and more important sphere of usefulness and 
advantage which a libcr.il education la-\s open to 
tln*m ; and such practical benefits arising from 
improved knowleilgc sbonid be constantlv im- 
pressed upon tiicm by those who know their feel- 
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ings, and have influence or authority to advise or 
direct their efforts. We refer, as an example in 
this respect, with mingled pleasure and regret, to 
the eloquent addresses delivered b}’' the late Mr. 
Bethune, when President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, to the students of the Kishnagur and Dacca 
Colleges. 

79. There are some other points connected with 
the general subject of education in India upon 
which we will now hiiefly remark. We have 
alwaj's regarded with special interest those educa- 
tional institutions which have been directed to- 
wards training up the natives of India to particular 
professions, both with a view to their useful em- 
plo 3 ’’ment in the public service, and to enable them 
to pursue active aud profitable occupations in life. 
The medical colleges in diffei-ent parts of India 
have proved that, in despite of difficulties which 
appeared at first sight to be insurmountable, the 
highest attainments in medicine and surgeiy are 
within the reach of educated natives of India : we 
shall be ready to aid in the e.stablishment and sup- 
port of such places of instruction as the medical 
colleges of C^alcutta and Bombay, in other parts of 
India. We have already alluded to the manner in 
which students should be supplied to these colleges, 
as well as to those for the training of civil 
engineers. 

■ 80. The success of the Thomason College ot 

Civil Engineei’ing at Eooi'kee has showm that, for 
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be self-supporting ; but u^e are read}’’ to assist in 
their establishment b}^ grants in aid for the supply 
of models, and other assistance which they may 
advantageously derive from the increased attention 
which has been paid of late 3 ’'ears to such subjects 
in this country. We enclose you the copy of a 
report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave 
upon the j)rogress of the Madras school, which may 
prove of great value in guiding the efforts of the 
promoters of any similar institutions which may 
hereafter be established in India. We have also 
perceived with satisfaction, that the attention ot 
the Council ol' Education in Calcutta has been 
lately directed to the subject of attaching to each 
zillah school the means of teaching practical agri- 
culture ; for there is, as Dr. Mouat most truly 
observes, “ no single advantage that could be 
afforded to the vast rural population of India that 
would equal the introduction ot an improved sj s- 
tem of agriculture.” 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomedan 
population to acquire Eui’oj^ean knowledge has 
given us much satisfaction. We perceive that the 
Council of Education of Bengal has this subject 
under consideration, and we shall receive with 
favour ail}’’ proposition which may appear to you 
to be likely to supply the wants of so large a por- 
tion of the natives of India. 

83. The importance of female education in India 
cannot be overrated; and we have observed 'witi 
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the libraries of the colleges and schools, and the 
pupils are able freely to consult it. This is as it 
should be; and, moreover, we have no desire to 
prevent, or to discourage, any explanations which 
the pupils may, of their own free-will, ask trom 
their masters upon* the subject of the ms lan 
religion, provided that such information be given 
out of school hours. Such instruction being en- 
tirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessaiy, 
order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an inden- 
tion on our part to make use of the ° 

Government for the pmiMse of proselytism, that 
no notice shall be taken of it by the mspectors in 

their periodical visits. 

So. Having noiv hnished the sketch tha 

proposed to give of the scheme for 

ment of education in India, ivh.ch ive desire to see 

gradually brought into ™ 

make some observations upon the state o 
tion in the several Presidencies, and to point on 
the. parts of our general plan which are most 

deficient in each. 

86. In Bengal, education through 

of the English language has w “ 

point than in any other part of India. W aie 

glad to receive constant evidence of an ^ = 

demand for such an education, an o ihem- 

of the natives of diffeient districts ^ 
selves for the sake of obtaining . -.i . ^nd 

five Government Anglo-vernacular co ^ 
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tion of a, great advaucement in the education of 
the lower classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, 
from statistical information, the lamentable state 
of ignorance in which the people were sunk, Avhile 
the registration of land, which is necessary under 
the revenue settlement of the JTorth- western Pro- 
vinces, appeared to him to offer the stimulus of a 
direct interest for the acquisition of so much know- 
ledge, at least of reading and writing, ot the 
simple rules of arithmetic, and of land measure- 
ment, as would euahle each man to look after his 
own rights. 

93. He therefore organized a system of en- 
couragement of indigenous schools, by means ot a 
constant inspection by zillah and pergunna i 
visitors, under the superintendence of a Msitor 
general ; while, at the head-quarters of each tali- 
sildar, a school was established for the purpose of 
teaching reading and writing the vernacular lan- 
guages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts, and the 
mensuration of land.” A scliool-lionse is provided 
by Government, and the masters of tie a isi i 
schools receive a small salary, and aie ui lei 
entitled to the tuition fees paid by the pupils, o 
whom none are educated gratuitously, excep 
recommendations given by village schoomastis 
who may be on the visitors list. A cei am su 
is annually allotted to each zillah for tae lev . 

of deserving teachers and scholars ; and t e a 

tion of the visitor-general was express 3 
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appeared that “ they were in a languiphing state, 
and had not fulfilled the expectations formed on 
their establishment.” 

8S. We have perused, with considerable interest, 
the report of Mr. Eohinson, Inspector of the Assam 
schools, of Avhich there appear to he seventy-four, 
with upwards of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Eohinson s 
suggestions for the improvement of the system 
under which the}'' are now managed appear to us 
to be worthy of consideration, and to approach 
very neaidy to the principles upon which vernacular 
education has been encouraged in the Eoith- 
western Provinces. We shall be prepared to sanc- 
tion such measures as you may approve of, to carry 

out Mr. Eohiusori’s views. 

89. But the attention of the Government ot 
Bengal should he seriously directed to tlie con 
sideration of some plan for tlie encouiagemtnt o 
indigenous schools, and for the education o t le 
lower classes, which, like that of Mi . Tliomason 
in the A' orth-Avestern Provinces, ma} hiiuj, m 
benefits of education practically before tliem, and 
assist and direct their efforts. We aie awaie la 
the object held out by the Government o 
to induce the agricultural classes to impioAe leir 
education does not exist in Bengal ; but v e canno 


. 82 : 36,002 
* Contrast tliis tvitli the retnms fo I’m s-'’S pupdfc ! 
)riinary schools aided hv Government, 'V' it > - j 
^nd yet we are told 'that primary education Ji|« 
leglected ! The promoters of the agitntion 
,t fault for want of a good “cry.” 
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centre from wliicli tlie indigenous schools of 
tile adjacent districts maj' be inspected, and en- 
couraged. 

Oo. As the new rerenue settlement is extended 
in the Bombay Presideuc}^, thei*e will, we appre- 
hend, be found an inducement precisel}’- similar to 
that which has been, taken advantage of by Mr. 
d'homasonj to make it the interest of the agricul- 
tural classes to acquire so much knowledge as will 
enable them to check the returns of the village 
accountants. We have learnt with satisfaction 
that the subject of gradually making some educa- 
tional qualification necessaiy to the confirmation 
of these liereditaiy officers is under the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bombay, and that a 
practical educational test is now insisted upon for 
persons eraplojmd in many offices under Govern- 
ment. 

96. In Madras, Avhere little has yet been done 
by Government to promote the education of the 
mass of the people, we can only remark Avith satis- 
faction that the educational efforts of Christian 
missionaries have been more successful among the 
Tamul population than in any other part of India ; 
and that the Presidency of Madras offers a fair 
field for' the adoption of our scheme of education 
in its integrity'', by founding Government Anglo- 
vernacular institutions only where no such places 
of instruction at present exist, which might, by 
grants in aid and other assistance, adequately 

F 
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supply tlie educational wants of the people. "We 
also perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel 
Eliott, in a recent and most able minute upon 
the subject of education, has stated that iMr. 
Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indi- 
genous schools might readily he introduced into 
the Madras Presidency, where the Eyotwari settle- 
ment offers a similar practical inducement to 
the people for the acquisition of elementary know- 
ledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations 
w'hich we think it is necessary to address to you 
upon the subject of the education of the natives 
of India. We have declared that our object is to 
extend European knowledge throughout all classes 
of the people. We have sho^vn that this object 
must he efiected by means of the English language 
in the higher branches of instruction, and by that 
of the vernacular languages of India to the great 
mass of the people. We have directed such a 
system of general superintendence and inspection 
by Government to he established, as Tvill, if pro- 
perly carried out, give etficiency and uniformity to 
your efforts. We propose by the institution of 
universities to provide the highest test and en- 
couragement of a liberal education. By sanctioning 
grants in aid of private efforts, we hope to call to 
the assistance of Government private exertions and 
private liberality. The higher classes will now he 
gradually called upon to depend more upon them- 
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selves ; and your attention lias been more especially 
directed to tlie education of the middle and lower 
classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools 
for this purpose, and by means of a careful en- 
couragement of the native schools which exist, 
and have existed from time immemorial, in every 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot in 
some degree be made available to the end we 
have in view. We have noticed some particular 
points connected with education, and we have 
reviewed the condition of the different Presi- 
dencies in this respect, with a desire to point 
out what should be imitated, and what is wanting, 
in each. 

98. We have onlv to add, in conclusion, that we 
commit this subject to you with a sincere belief 
that you will cordially co-operate with us in 
endeavouring to effect the great object we have in 
hand, and that we desire it should be authorita- 
tively communicated to the principal officers of 
eveiy district in India, that henceforth they 
are to consider it to he an important part of 
their duty, not only in that social intercourse 
with the natives of India, which we always learn 
with pleasure that they maintain, but also with 
all the influence of their high position, to aid 
in the extension of education, and to support 
the inspectors of schools b}’’ every means in their 
power. 

99. We believe that the measures we have 
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determined upon are calculated to extend tlie 
l)euefits of education throughout India; but, at 
the same time, n't must add that we are not 
sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even 
speedy, results to follow from their adoption. To 
imbue a vast, and ignorant, population, witb a 
general desire for knowledge, and to take advantage 
of that desire when excited to improve the means 
for diffusing education amongst them, must be a 
work of many years ; which, by the blessing ot 
Divine Providence, may largely conduce to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the natives 
of India. 

100. As a Government, we can do no more than 
direct the elTorts of the people, and aid them 
wherever the}' appear to require most assistance. 
The result depends more upon them than upon us ; 
and although we are fully aware that the measures 
we have now adopted will involve in the end a 
much larger expenditure upon education from the 
revenues of India, or, in other words, from the 
taxation of the peo])le of India, than is at present 
so applied, we are conVinced, with Sir Thomas 
Munru, in words used many years since, that any- 
expense vhich may l)C Incurred for this object, 
v.'iU be amply repaid by'tbe improvement of the 
t'onntry ; fur the general diffusion of knowledo-e is 
parably followed by more orderly habits by 
a^ing industry, by a taste for the comforts of 
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life, bj'’ exertion to acquire them, and by tlie glow- 
ing prosperity of the people.” 

We are, &c. * 

(Signed) J. Oliphant. W. J. Eastwick. 

E. Macnaghten. E. 1). Mangles. 

C. J. P. Willoughby. 

E. Ellice. J. E. Astkll. 

J. W. Hogg. F. Gurrie. 
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the despatch ” and I dcsii'e to “ press upon Grovern- 
inent, both at home and in India, the importance 
of seeing to the faithful and adequate carrying out 
of its provisions.” So that, according to the test 
here imposed by the Secretary, I am eligible for 
admission to the " Greneral Council on Education 
in India.” May not the elasticity of the test have 
found room for some in the Council who are not 
altogether of Mr. J ohnston’s waj’- of thinking in 
regard to high education? 

I have quoted this J\b^e, because it shows that the 
“ Greneral Council on Education ” are not unaware 
that the despatch of 1854 was not only “ ratified/’ 
but also to some extent interpreted, by the despatch 
of 1859. All the pamphlets of the abolitionists 
quote Mr. HoweU’s interpretation, the ambiguity 
of which I have endeavoured to show at page 5. 
But I do not find them quoting the authoritative 
interpretation given by the despatch of 1859. 
Will it be believed that the latter despatch, in sum- 
marising the intentions of the earlier one, actually 
states one of its objects to be, " the maintenance of 
the existing Grovernraent Colleges and Schools of a 
liigh Older, and the increase of their number when 
necessary ” ? 

I have not been able to discover that the 
“General Council on Education in India” has re- 
printed the despatch of 1859. 
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quate funds put at tlieir disposal — to maintain an 
equal pace of advance on all the various lines of 
educational activity. If they have seemed, to im- 
patient reformers who are anxious to find new 
spheres for their reforming energy, slow in the task 
of forcing primaiy education on the masses, it has 
mainly been (as I shall endeavour to prove here- 
after) because : (1) financial considerations, imposed 
above, have absolutely Ibrbidden a more rapid 
advance ; because (2) mere extension of such forms of 
instructions, recklessly undertaken in ignorance or 
disregard of actual needs — such as is asked for by 
not a few of the pseudo-reformers — is mischievous 
where it is not nugatory ; and (3) the vast extent 
of the field tends to obscure and render disappoint- 
ing, in the minds of those wlm are not familiar 
with the subject, progress quite as real as that 
which is more evident to the superficial observers 
in the smaller field of high education. In the case 
of a country like India, tJiat is just awakening to 
the full sense of its multitudinous political, social, 
and material wants, the first and most consincuous 
need is clearly that of a class of leaders and 
pioneers, such as can only be created by a good 
S 3 ’’stem of liberal education ; and the immense re- 
sults that are achieved by a few such men, naturally 
attract the attention of superficial observers to the 
success of that part of the education system that 
has. produced them. But I must confess I do not 
understand how any unprejudiced and tlioughtful 
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jirececles and ivhafc follows, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Dr. Murdocli holds the hi,^her 
education, and especially the education given in 
Grovernment Colleges, responsible for all manner of 
things with which it cannot possibly have the 
remotest connection. In the following, he seems 
veiy hard on Oxford and Cambridge for having 
produced the Professors of the State Colleges : — 

“ I'm’ .'iLoutLalf a century literature and matliematics con- 
stituted nearly tLe sum total of the teaching in Government 
Colleges. This was hut natural. The stream cannot he 
expected to rise higher th.an its source. Most of the Pro- 
fessors were Oxford or Cambridge graduates, and sought to 
impart to the youth of India such an education as they had 
themselves received. Some modifications were necessary. 
English literature was substituted for that of Greece and 
Rome.” 

And again : — 

“ According to the present system, Mr. Bradlaugh might 
he Principal of a Goyernraent College in India, a Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, or a Director of Public Instruction. 
Por such a man to teach the duty of ‘ responsibility to a 
living Creator ’ would he mockery. Either Atheists should 
not he appointed, or in such cases the teaching which is con- 
sidered so necessary must he ahandoned.” 

The Eev. Mr. Johnston, in his pamphlet on 
Our Mucational Policy in India, gives the honours 
of capitals to the very unjust sentiment expressed 
in the first sentence of the following statement : — 

“ THE PEESEXT SYSTEM IS EAISING HP A KBMBEK OF DISCOK- 
TEHTED AHD DIStOTAIi SUBJECTS. 

“ This is not so much felt in districts in which education is 
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by ignoring uofc only the inevitable results of early training 
on tlio cliaracter and the great needs of lininan nature, espe- 
cially in the ICast, but by also ignoring tlio responsibility 
which devolves on the Government that assumes the etdiro 
control of direct oduoation at all. If, therefore, while fana- 
ticism is raging around, there is a calm in our schools and ' 
colleges, it is an ominou.s and unnatural calm, of impossible 
coutinunneo, the calm of the centre of the eyclo:iO.’ ” 

I have shown, in tlie last cliapter, that this is 
entivel}’- in opposition to the o))inion of the rraniovs 
of the cle.spatch of 18.i4ancl their advisers. .Tt is 
opposed to the testimony ol' Sir Eicliard Temple, 
and almost every other recent authoritjL Wiih 
all respect for tlie views of Mr. Howell, I will ven- 
ture tu say ihtit I have known n /tu’ larger number 
of our graduates and under- gnidnatos than he can 
po.ssibly have known, and Inive boon on lorms of 
]iersonal friendship with very many — and my own 
e.vperience is diametricall 3 '- opposed to everything I 
have quoted above. And with regard to the moral 
teaching that is conveyed in Government Colleges, 

I will venture to quote some remarks that appeai’od 
in the IJindoo Fafrlof, of March 24, 1873, on a 
letter addressed by mo, in that year, to the Friend 
of India on the subject : — 

“Profos.sor Lethbridge has addrcPHod au oxcollont Icl.tor to 
-the IPriond of India, Qu the subject of ‘moral toaeliiiig in 
Govoimmont Colleges.’ Ho ■write.s : — 

“ ‘ That the education imparted bj' our College lootnres is 
"a godless one, or devoid of moral teaching, I distinctly and 
• emphatically deny. It is timo that wo do not incnicido tlio 
doctrines of Christianity ; even if the orJor.s of Government 

G 
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at tlie last anniversaiy of tLe Indian Beform Association, 
deserves close stndj and attention. If we liare understood 
ariglit tlio gist of Ms arguments, lie has hit the right nail on 
the head, and the direction in which he pointed oat the 
reform should lie was, indeed, the only one, to our thinking, 
where reform is possible. He said : — 

“ ‘ I believe, nay I am sure, that the moral teaching of 
which I speak, is to be imparted, not so much by systematic 
instruction, not so much by set lectures and disquisitions, as 
by pereonal influence and by the general tone of a professor’s 
lectures. If this discussion, which has been carried on of 
late, tend to increase and extend that influence ; if it tend 
to urge our professors to greater earnestness in the inculca- 
tion of the pursuit of that gentle life of which I have spoken, 
and our students to a livelier appreciation of its beauties ; 
then the reform of which we have heard so much may be 
made a real one. And, I believe, in tMs and in no other 
way, can any such reform be effected.’ 

“ "While generally disagreeing with Mr. Lethbridge as to 
the value of a systematic course of moral training, we are at 
one with him on the point that such moral training is valu- 
able only when supplemented by ‘ the personal influence and 
by the general tone of a professor’s lectures.’ ” 

In some of the chapters that follow, I shall hrieflj 
recui' to the charges advanced by Dr. Murdoch and 
Mr. Johnston against the educated communit}'- of 
India. In this place I content rD3''self with declar- 
ing that my own experience leads me entire!}'' to 
the -view so authoritatively expressed b}' Sir Richard 
Temple in “ Men and Events of my time in India.” 
Sir Richard sa3's, at page 9 : — 
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The sect of Hindu relifrious reformers has increased mani- 
cattn.” stimulated by the progress of edu- 
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hear a discussion between the Eev. Mr. Johnston 
and a good many Hindu gentlemen I could name, 
on his thesis, “They ai‘e too conscious of the in- 
compatibility of Hinduism Avith the teachings of 
modern science to make the attempt ! ” 

I shall deal elsewhere with the charge against 
the State Colleges, so fi’equentl}’- brought forward 
in the pamphlets I have been reA'lewing, of pauper- 
izing the people. With regard to the charge of 
competing Avith the “priA’^ate enterprise ” of Mis- 
sionary Societies and others, Mr. Jolmston says : — 

“ The prestige and influence of a school or college, under 
the direct management of the Government, makes competi- 
tion by private enterprise almost impossible on the part of 
natives, and extremely difficult for any society, especially in 
a country like India, under a system of paternal despotism. 

“ The high p.ay of professors and teachei’S in Government 
colleges and schools intensifies the difficnlfy of maintaining 
private institutions. 

“ So long as Government maintains its own colleges in 
competition -with private ones, it is next to an impossibility 
for Directors of Public Instruction, as Government servants, 
to overcome a feeling of partiality for institutions Avith nrhich 
they natui-ally feel themselves identified, more especially 
Avhen, as is now the growing custom, Government Professors 
are elevated to this responsible position. They would be 
more than human if they did not faA’Our institntions from 
which they had risen, and old associates with whom they had 
wrought, i-ather than institutions and men whom they had 
formerly regarded as rivals, if not as antagonists. "We charge 
none Avith conscious partiality ; but facts prove that, in such 
a case, impartiality is in most cases impracticable.” 

I can most unhesitatingly declare that no such 
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competing with private colleges, when the fees pay- 
able in the former are alwa 3 's much higher, in 
most cases enormousty higher, than in the latter. 
For instance, in Calcutta, the tuition fees in the 
Presidency State College amount to Es. 144 per 
annum — which Sir George Campbell calculated to 
he equivalent to a tuition fee of £100 per annum 
in England ; whereas the fees in the aided colleges 
are, I believe, never more tlian Es. 60 per annum, 
or less tlian half. Mr. Jolmston liimself shows 
that at Madras — where there is also a large 
difference between the rates of fees, though not so 
large as at Calcutta — the Christian College attracts 
larger numbers than the Presidencj'’ College. 
Mr, Johnston complains that the more promising 
students, those who ultimately gain the highest 
University distinctions, usually prefer the high 
fees of the Presidency College. Does not this 
surely show that there is scope, and need, for both 
sets of colleges ? At Calcutta, the General 
Assembly’s College is much larger than the 
Presidency College — and certainly does not seem 
to suffer from an}’’ unfair competition."^ The 

* I would here quote the valuable testimony of tbe Eev. 
Jlr. Hastie, tbe Principal of this, tbe most successful 3Iis- 
sionarv College in India. When delivering bis annual speech 
on tbe progress of tbe College tbe other day, Mr. Hastie 
said : — 

“ Tbe highest number enrolled in the institution during 
tbe year was 1313, including 544 students in tbe College 
Department, and 769 pupils in tbe school. Tbe average 
attendance has been 1,161, being 4S1 in tbe college and 6S0 
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2. Ho slioiil J liavc sympathy with its inhabitants. 

3. He slionld bo able to nso his pen. 

4. He shonlcl be abreast of the times. 

5. He shonld have sonnd jndgment. 

6. He shonld not be a sceptic. 

“ TJierc is no man probably who combines so many of these 
qualifications as Dr. Hunter. He says in his lectures : ‘ I 
had the good fortune, in ray youth, to work dining two years 
in the laboratory of the greatest agricultural chemist of that 
day.’ From his recent compilation of the Gazetteer of India, 
ho has had unrivalled opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the countiy ; his lectures on England's Worlc in India 
show how correctly ho estimates the wants of the people ; 
the highest literary jounials have borne testimony to his 
graphic and felicitous pen. He should be Chief Editor, 
.securing the best assistance in each department.” 

And, again : — 

“ Even before an officer like Dr. Hunter shonld attempt 
the work, six months should be spent in visiting every 
Province of India, and personally inspecting representative 
schools of each class, village and city. He should see good, 
medium, and inferior specimens. The average number of 
pupils in each, with their ages, the occupations of their 
parents, and the time they usually remain in school, should 
bo ascertained. The studies of each class, with the time 
devoted to each subject, should be noted. Specimens should 
be obtained of all the text-books j school buildings and school 
furniture shonld be inspected.” 

It will be noticed tliat this suggestion of Dr- 
Murdoch’s lias been adopted bj tlie G-overnment of 
India, so far as regards Dr. Hunter’s “six months 
tour.” Dr. Murdoch goes on to say : — 

“ A man like Dr. Hunter, after three years’ study with 
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chief native papers, and has, I believe, been 
adopted in nearly eveiy school wliere free selection 
is allowed; but Dr. Murdoch prefers a work be has 
not yet seen, and of which he knows nothing, for 
he sa3's : — 

“The history of India, proporly -written, -n'ould tend to 
promote good feeling hctwcen the two races, and inspire 
loyalty towards our Govei-nment. The recent -work hy Dr. 
lluntcr, -which has not yet reached this country, -will pro- 
bably supply this desideratum.” 
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dere. This fact is -anquestioned, even by those 
who advocate withdrawal ; and it is generally 
exjilained by reference to the fact that the classes 
who make themselves heard, both in tlie press and 
in the counsels of Government, are exactly the 
classes that benefit most b}'- State-aided colleges. 
I have no hesitation in saying that this explana- 
tion is a gross injustice to the many liberal-minded 
native gentlemen who deprecate the transfei* of 
the State’s task to private enterprise. In Calcutta, 
in Bombay, in Madras, in every great centre of 
enlightenment in India, I could name man}'' native 
gentlemen of standing and repute who are far 
above the suspicion of snob selfish motives for 
their advocacy. And even if this wore not so, it 
must not be forgotten that the cause of withdrawal 
has always been known to have the strong sjon- 
pathy of some of the most powerful among the 
ruling body ; and, if selfish motives were the only 
ones that actuated the native side in the contro- 
versy, we should surely find many who would 
prefer their own personal interests to the interests 
of their class, and would sooner have the favour 
of a powerful Secretaiy than a good education for 
their young kinsfolk. 

And what are the chief points on which native 
gentlemen insist when the}* demand the contitmed 
maintenance of State colleges ? I will simply state 
a few. They say emphatically, India’s first want 
is a class of highlj'-educated men, who shall act 
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at present for the higtier education to do without 
those aids which are not denied to the far wealthier 
community of England. Endowments, like those 
of theKishnaghur College and the old Muhammad 
Mohsin College at Hooghly, will in course of time 
be founded. Independent colleges, like that ex- 
cellent' institution the Metropolitan College of 
Calcutta, will gradually -spring up, manned by 
graduates trained in the State colleges ; and in 
this way the task of the State can be gradually 
lightened. But it should never be entirely given 
up. And lastly, tlie withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment from the State colleges will immediatelj’’ in- 
crease to a degree utterly intolerable to native 
feeling, the importance and the power of the 
Missionary Colleges. The latter Colleges — en- 
tirely apart from their religious teaching — at 
present do a most useful work in supplementing 
the Government efforts, and in providing (by 
the aid of their subscriptions from the charitable 
classes in England) a somewhat cheaper university 
education than that otherwise obtainable. But, 
while I can entirelj^ sj'mpathize with that work as 
at present carried on, it will be readily allowed 
that Hindu and Muhammadan susceptibilities 
would be justly outraged bj’’ any arrangement that 
would tend to throw the whole higher education 
of the country into the hands of Christian mis- 
sionaries ; and, moreover, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Societies themselves would consent to 

H 2 
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CHiy:>TER VI. 

POPULAR LRRORS ABOUT Till; COST OU lirnil 
KBUCATIOK IN' INDIA. 

The cr^’^ for tlic " abolition or transference ” of tiu' 
State Colleges in India is largely based on a inif- 
apprebension of the nature of the aid that is given 
by the State to the cause of high education. Anieii 
the Deputation of the “General Comioi! on Kdiiea- 
tion in India ” waited on Lord Kipon, in ]S''0, 
the llev. W. Gray, Secretary to the Church Mi^.. 
sionary Societv, said. — 
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“ The higher and richer classes^ who could afford to pay 
for themselves, received lavish snms, the cost per head in 
direct State education being greatly in excess of the cost jyer 
head in grant-aided schools.” 

jMr. Johnston, in his pamphlets, habitually 
speaks even more strongly. In one place he 
says,-— 

“But while these have been the plans of the Home Go- 
vernment, what has been the practice in India ? Instead of 
withdrav.-ing the Government colleges, they have doubled 
the number, and multiplied the cost. Instead of encouraging 
local criort, they have made the maintenance of colleges by 
missionary societies almost impossible, and what is, if pos- 
sible, more to ho deplored, they have pauperised the richer 
cla^^a of the natives by leading them to depend on Govern- 
inent doing almo.st everything for them.” 

And again he says, — 

“For those fivc-and-twenty years I have watched the 
operation of that Education Despatch in silence, and have 
t f.-<jn it Yt-ar by year more and more perverted from its original 
de-iign. The higher education Ims been fo.stered and pam- 
|rtTe(l, and the lf)v,-erodncation to alike extent comparatively 
ro uli-ctod. Direct education in Government colleges, in.stead 
of 1 m ;ug v.dihdrawn, lias Iwcn largely extendorL and aided 
eoiltcv'i tli«rr>ur.igi.-d and reduced. And of late yeans I have 
F.rn wl;;vi v.i\= formerly cold indifference, on the pari of in- 
•.'.ueulud fifirt riimr ni ri-rvants, tamed into positive aversion 
to (n;r Ire I C!'-ri=-tirm cr.llf-ge.s, which are nerw, in tome cases, 
tlin-atcm-i v.-ith extinction.” 

1 emmut help parenthetically observing, in regard 
to this oulhurst, that Mr. .Johnston himself tries 
to* show elsewhere that inanj- of the Christian 
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colleges (notablj the Christian College at Madras) 
are even more successful than the (rovernment 
colleges ; but this is when he wishes to show that 
the Covernraeut colleges can be clone without ! Is 
tlie General Assembl 3 ’-’s College at Calcutta 
“ threatened with extinction ” Does the in- 
crease in boj’s at school in Bengal, from 130,000 
in 1871 to 853,000 in 1881, show that the lower 
education has been neglected ? But let that pass. 

But, alas, this misapprehension in regard to the 
cost of high education is not confined to the 
“ General Council on Education in India.” It 
is widely current, even in India itself, and among 
those who are iu general well informed on subjects 
of public interest. For instance, at least three or 
four of the leading Anglo-Indian journals, in com- 
menting on the announcement of an imj^en cling 
Educational Commission to examine the working of 
the educational despatch of 1854, and the proposal 
(believed, not without reason, to be implied by the 
appointment of such a Commission) that Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the maintenance of 
the State Colleges, speak of the high education of 
the counliy as “ eleemosynary.” This is a simple 
fallacy. The Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and 
Madras, and the Elpliinstone College of Bombay, 
and the other State colleges of India, are eleemosj'-- 
nary only in the sense in which the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge may be called so too. Jt 
may be doubted whether there has ever been, in 
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education the total cost of which they are well 
able and should be forced to pay. The fact is, in 
every enlightened age and in eveiy civilized country 
it has been felt to be a point of the highest 
national importance to encourage the creation of a 
class of highly educated men ; and since the cost 
of the highest kind of education, if it all had to 
come out of the pockets of the students, would be 
absolutely prohibitoiy except to a veiy few (namely, 
the very rich, in whom would often be found lack- 
ing the stimulus for the laborious life of a scholar), 
a considerable share of the cost of maintaining the 
machiueiy of high education has everywhere been 
borne, either directlj^ or indirectly, bj^ the State. 
And in India this obligation is more binding on 
the State than elsewhere, lor the following reasons : 
First, the learned class is not on the whole a 
wealthy one. Secondly, the traditionary customs 
of the country point to the maintenance of learn- 
ing by the respectful free-wiU offerings (differing 
somewhat from charity) of the rich. Thirdly, the 
sj^stem of Government and general administration 
of the country, being conducted on English princi- 
ples, must for a long time be beyond the compre- 
hension, and outside the pale of the sympathies, 
of all but the highly-educated class of Indians; 
hence there is the greater need of such a class to 
interpret between governors and governed, and 
policy enjoins the use of public revenues to create 
such a class. And, lastly, there is the urgent 
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■ Presidencj'" College, Calcutta, with that paid bj a 
commoner of one of the colleges of Oxford. The 
former pays £14 Ss. per annum, the latter £21 ; 
but Avhen we recollect that Es. 12 per mensem in 
India will provide food and clothing for more than 
one family, whilst in England £21 a year Avill not 
provide the barest subsistence for a single man, 
it will be seen that the Presidency College fees 
are really far higher than the fees payable at 
Christ Church, Oxford. In the missionary colleges 
of Calcutta the fees are generally Es. 5 per mensem 
only — a rate rendered possible by English charitable 
contributions to mission funds ; but the Presidency 
College fee, Es. 12, so far from being small, or in 
any way desernng of the epithet “ eleemosynary,” 
is relativel}’’ far larger than the similar fee in any 
other university in the Avorld — and, indeed, is only 
maintained by the excessively keen and highly 
praiseworthy desire for university education that 
is so conspicuoAis in Lower Bengal. Tliis was fully 
recognized by Sir George Campbell, himself no 
friend to high education. I have already quoted 
Sir George’s statement that the fee in Presidency 
College is equivalent to a tuition fee of £100 per 
annum in England. That is, that the students of 
Presidency College, whose education Mr. Johnston 
calls an eleemosynary one, pay for this tuition five 
times as much as the commoners of Christ Church. 

I claim, then, to have proved one of the chiei 
points on Avhich natiA’^e gentlemen insist when they • 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CAN THE GTIANT-IN-AID SYSTEM BE APPLIED TO THE 
STATE COIiLEGES ? 
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been diligently wrapped ; but they cannot conceal 
its paramount importance. 

I will here quote the sentences of the Eesolution 
which contain the gist of the whole matter ; and 
if they are compared with the language used by 
Mr. Johnston in his pamphlets, and by the 
spokesmen of the deputation of the “ Greneral 
Council on Education in India,” the inspiration 
of the Eesolution will, I fear, be only too evident, 
especially in the sentences I have italicised : — 

“ It was in view of ‘ the impossibility of Grovern- 
ment alone doing all that must be done to provide 
adequate means for the education of the natives of 
India,’ that the grant-in-aid sj^stem was elaborated 
and developed by the despatch of ib54 ,- and if is 
io the wider extension of this system, especially in C07i- 


(miquestionaWy represented by the educational officers) is 
to be suppressed and out- voted by the ‘ iinlioly alliance ’ 
between the missionaries and the official nominees of the 
G-ovemment. Many of the educational nominees are excel- 
lent ; for instance, an Indian Educational Commission that 
did not include the name of the Dircctorof Public Instruction 
in Bengal would have been an absurdity. But where is iMr 
Wordsworth, of Bombay ? where is Mr. Kemjjson ? where is 
the late Madras Director ? where are all the names that have 
been prominent on the side of high education ? Our point, 
in tine, is this : — The Commission includes all the strongest 
opponents of high education, whilst the represent.atives of 
the other side are simply ‘good all-round’ men. T\'o 
do not object to the appointment of partisans, for the object 
of such a Commission is clearly to elicit the utmost that 
can be said on both sides; but, for the sake of fainiess, 
partisans ought obviously either to be excluded, or to bo 
admitted from both sides.” 
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therefore to do all that it can to foster such a spirit 
of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand 
over any of its oicn. colleges or schools in suitable cases 
to bodies of native gentlemen, who will undertake to 
manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions ; 
all that the Grovernmeut will insist upon being that 
due provision is made for efficient management and 
extended usefulness. It will be for the Commis- 
sion to consider in what mode effect can most full}’- 
be given to these views ; and how the grant-in-ald 
S3’’stem may best be shajied so as to stimulate such 
independent effort, and make the largest use of the 
available Government funds.” 

Whosesoever were the hands that wrote these 
lines, the voice is clearly the voice of the Eev. Mr. 
Johnston, onlj'' jiitched in an official key. 

And a beginning has already been made with 
the Agra College. The Government has notified 
that the Agra College is to be abolished. But to 
bi*eak the blow, it is announced that it will be 
made over to a local managing body on certain 
terms. It seems to me that a curious question 
is likelj’- to arise, as to what it is that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to make over. It cannot be the 
Professors ; Mr. Deighton is a Government officer, 
who went out to India under covenant with the 
Secretary of State, and cannot be “ made over ” to 
private masters, however solid may be the guaran- 
tees. It can hardly be the “ goodwill of the busi- 
ness ” that the Government expects a local cora- 

I 
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The resolution proclaims the willingness of the 
Government to hand over its colleges to private 
management “ in suitable cases.” I should like to 
ask who is to judge whether the case is “ suitable ” 
or not? and further, it would be interesting to 
know what the Government of India regards as 
the conditions of suitability. Trom what follows, 
it appears that all the Government will insist upon 
is, “ that due provision is made for efficient manage- 
ment and extended usefulness.” But the question 
immediately arises, what does the Government of 
India mean by “ extended usefulness ” ? If it means 
(as is obviously intended to be understood by the 
unwary reader, who will find, I fear, more than 
one ambiguit}'- in the resolution) — if it means, 
“ extended usefulness in its former line,” then I 
liave no objection to urge ; but the condition will, 
I am very confident, never be fairly realized. 

The proposal here made by the Government of 
India is identical with the suggestion of “ trans- 
ference,” that has been so persistently urged by 
Mr. Johnston and the “ General Council on Edu- 
cation in India.” Tire suggestion may sound 
plausible enough to the unwary reader; but I 
would ask every one who is honestly anxious for 
the progress and enlightenment of India to ponder 
deeply its exact significance. It is quite certain 
beforehand what verdict the educated Indian com- 

and tills article entirely confirms the general vieivs here 
expressed. 
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rauHity will give upon it ; and, tliougli I cannot 
believe that Lord Papon’s Grovernment will permit 
native opinion on such, a point to be entirely over- 
ridden, I trust that, for the credit of the English 
name, the just claims of native opinion will in this 
case be supported by a sti'ongbody of English well- 
wishers. Let us put it honestly to ourselves. What 
should we say if similar proposals were made in 
regard to our own Universities? — if it %vere sug- 
gested that the educational work of Oxford and 
Cambridge should be farmed out to the corporations 
of those towns, or to some other committees, who 
should receive a “ graut-in-aid,” and make the best 
they could out of the fees of the students? Of 
course, such a proposition would only be met with 
laughter. There may be some ill-natured and un- 
sympathetic persons who refuse to see any analogy 
between the “ disestablishment and disendowment ” 
of our own ancient and glorious universities, and 
the same process when applied to the modem insti- 
tutions of India ; hut I resolutely maintain that 
the analogy is a perfectly accurate one, that cannot 
be scofi'ed at with any justice or honour by those 
Englishmen rvho honestly desire to regulate Indian 
uiiairs by the saine rules w'hicb they would apply to 
English affairs. The prestige that attaches to 
Oxford and Cambridge, b}' reason of their antiquity 
and their rich endowment from royal gifts of Crown, 
lands and similar sources, attaches to the Govem- 
iiieut colleges of India by reason of their connec- 
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tion with the State and their endowment from the 
public revenues of India. Every Englishman feels 
instinctively that an attempt to work Balliol or 
Trinity on strictly commercial j)i’iHciples by an 
aided joint-stock company, and to expect the re- 
sults we now obtain, would be an utter absurdity ; 
let us then S3’-mpathise with similar feelings in the 
breasts of our Indian fellow-subjects. Any such 
attempt at Oxford or Cambridge would most un- 
doubtedly result ultiraatelj’^ both in an enormous 
increase of the tuition fees, and in rapidly pro- 
gressive deterioration in the character of the tuto- 
rial staff; and in India the same thing would 
happen even more surely — for the advantages pos- 
sessed by the Indian Grovernment over private 
enterprise are even greater than those possessed by 
the great universities in this countrv. It has been 
seen (page 85) that Mr. Johnston actually adduces 
this prestige of the State Colleges (which he is even 
inclined to exaggerate) as a reason for the destruc- 
tion of these colleges, on the ground that the aided 
colleges are unable to compete with them in this 
respect ! It would be difficult to find a better illus- 
tration of the dog-in-the-manger sentiment. Mr. 
Johnston cares nothing for the value of this prestige, 
as a thing of which the graduates themselves are 
honourably proud, and as an honourable incentive 
to intellectual exertion. He does not i-emember 
that its destruction would be a distinct loss to t])e 
educational forces at our command. It is a hateful 
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thing to him, apparently for no better reason than 
the fact that it is not, and cannot he, shared by the 
aided colleges. A like motive in England might 
lead the Iriends of the London University to agi- 
tate for the disestablishment and disendowment of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; but I am sure that in that 
case Mr. Johnston would feel the motive to be a 
verj' unworthy one. The deplorable results men- 
tioned would accrue, even if the grants-in-aid to 
the college committees were given on such a liberal 
sc.alc as to equal the present Government expendi- 
ture on the colleges ; but it is stated to be the wish 
of the Government to diminish that expenditure, 
in order to “ set free ” the funds for the extension 
of primary instruction. Wliut may we expect if 
that wish be fulfilled ? It will be comparatively 
ea.sy to start, by the free exercise of Government 
iullucnce, a number of these aided colleges in the 
])lacc of the established State colleges. But how 
will these institutions fulfil the legitimate aspira- 
tions of patriotic Indians, who de.sire to see their 
country furnished with the means of keeping well 
abreast of the enlightenment and civilization of the 
world ? They will start under the heaviest possi- 
ble disadvantages, shorn of the prestige that no 
money can purchase, aud at the same time still 
Uirther luuKlicapj)cd by the precarious natnre of 
their income, and the consequent nece.ssity for a 
diminurmn of expenditure. The students’ fees are 
:drc;uly higher than those current in other univer- 
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sities, and it lias been abundantly proved that any 
further increase is not likely to be financially sue 
cessful— it will diminish the numbers, and tend 
largely to exclude the literary class. The action 
of private generosity is not likely to be stimu- 
lated by a measure which will be resented^ by 
the vast majority of educated Indians as 
and illiberal one, and which will be asenb^ by 
many to religious bigotry or class jealousy. 
then, will these colleges face the loas cause y 
the “ setting free ” of their funds, indicated in the 
Government instructions ? Obviously, t ley wi 
have no option but to diminish the expenditure on 
theii’ tutorial staff; and this will again leac^ on 
their fee-income, and thus the process o e 
tion will be a rapidly progressive one. ^ ike iMis- 
sionary CoUeges, doubtless, can f 

partly because they are richly endowe y , 

table contributions of religious people at ^ 

partly because the Missionary Professors, bein 
ictuaid by higher motives than ^ose rvludi 
govern ordinary contracts and oi inaiy 
ments, look for other rewards than tte m 
pecuniary success of their en i prise. 

Lither honourable nor polit.c for the Govemm n 
to adopt any measure that must tend to throw the 
highest education of India into the hands of 

"^T^lvl'e of India is too little heard in mgaM 
to the expenditure of her own revenues. 11 
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continually assured, in the clap-trap of political 
speeches, that it is the desire of our rulers to ascer- 
tain, and as far as possible to follow, the reasonable 
wishes of the people themselves in such matters. 
Yet, here is a question in regard to which no sha- 
dow of doubt can be felt as to what those wishes 
really are ; and we find the Government appointing 
a powerful Commission, and urging it to “ de^■ise 
means” whereby, “if possible,” those wishes may 
be frustrated. We are calmly told by official apo- 
logists that Lord Ripon lias “armed the commission 
against influences naturally opposed to such an 
eiVort” — 7.C., against native public opinion — “by 
giving it strength and numbers and it seems to 
occur to no one that, if this were true, it would he 
both trTannical and unjust. As I have already 
said, I hope and believe that the purely Indian 
element, reinforced by the skilled and experienced 
etlncalional element in the Indian Educational 
Commission, will be able to re.sist the pressure that 
is apparently intended to be brought to bear upon 
them. But to enable them to do this successfully, 
it is highly desirable that the intelligent and un- 
bia-sed opinion of those who take an enlightened, 
lutotesl in the progress of India should he boldly 
<A-pro!-sed in support of the weak against the 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

HIGH EDHCATION IN INDIA CANNOT BE MADE OVEB 
TO THE MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 

I PRINT, as Appendix F, a series of questions that 
were circulated among the Indian districts towiuds 
the close of last year ; together with the criticism 
thereon of the Hindoo Patriot. I fear it cannot be 
denied that the questions were distinctly “ leading 
— or misleading — ^in their chai'acter, and that the 
Hindoo Patriots severe remarks on them were fully 
deserved. 

As Christians and as Englishmen Ave should 
never forget that the cause of Christian missions 
in India has to face a difficulty far greater and 
more delicate than any that can possibly meet us 
elsewhere ; the difficulty, namely, that by honoui, 
by justice, by every religious sanction, Ave are for- 
bidden the slightest use of our power as rulers m 
aid of proselytising efforts. When we forget this 
—as the “ G-eneral Council on Education ” seems 
to haA'c forgotten it — Ave not only commit an un- 
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speataWe political blunder, but further than this, 
we bring the religion that we would recommend 
into contempt and hatred. Moreover, such a con- 
troversy as that which has been stirred up by the 
“ General Council ” makes the position of con- 
scientious Christians in the Indian Services par- 
ticularly disagreeable and invidious. The stem 
dictates of their highest duty compel them to 
denounce a movement they would gladly see ad- 
vanced by other and more straightforward means ; 
and they are thus forced into apparent antagonism 
to a cause that would be very near their hearts, if 
it were fairly and honestly advocated. In every 
way the action of the “ General Council on Educa- 
tion” is to be deplored, for the best interests of the 
people of India, for the sake of the Christian 
religion and the good name of the English nation, 
for the credit of our Indian administration. I 
would fain see the Council alter the line of its 
advance. The extension of mass education, and 
the enlargement of the sphere of usefulness of the 
'Missionary Colleges, are both excellent objects to 
be kept in view, if they can be attained fairly and 
without injurj’ to the Slate Colleges. Let the 
“ General Council ” open subscriptions for these 
purposes, and the funds so raised vrill do great 
good in India, both from the immediate results, 
and from the feelings of appreciation and gratitude 
that ^Yill be evoked among the Indian peoples by 
such a display of disinterested Zealand benevolence. 
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Or let the Council endow some private Colleges, so 
as to enable tbe latter to compete Avith the Mis- 
sionary Colleges on equal terms when the State 
Colleges are closed. But lor any useful action of 
this kind it is absolutel}' necessary, first of all, to 
show clearly that there is not involved in the 
movement any of that hungering after “hunks of 
tbe tempting cake of the education grant of which 
the Hindoo Patriot speaks so bitterly. 

With regard to the suspicion regarding the 
desire of Christian missionaries to get tbe highest 
education of the country entirely into then* own 
hands, all that need be said is that, whilst the 
desire is perfectly legitimate and, indeed, praise- 
worthy on the side of the missionaries, we cannot 
wonder if orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans do 
not view the proposal with approval ; on the con- 
trary, it is quite reasonable that any disposition on 
the part of the Government to encourage these 
proselytising aspirations should be ^ keenly re 
sented by the native community. It is of course 
obvious that the withdrawal of the Governmen 
from the State colleges will at once enormous y 
increase the power and importance of the missionary 
colleges — and this in several ways. In the rs 
place, the rich endowments w^hich they derive rom 
the home mission funds will make their pio essors 
masters of the situation in the competition 
“private enterprise.” And in the secon pace, 
inasmuch as these funds will enable the missionary 
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colleges to offer a "better, or at any rate a cheaper, 
education than that obtainable in the private 
colleges, the former "will be enabled to take up a 
very different attitude on the question of religions 
teaching from that hitherto held by them. At 
present, in the many famous Missionary Colleges 
of India, the teaching is most efbcient in the 
highest branches of mathematics, of philosophy, of 
natural science, of the whole “ profane ” learning 
of the universities ; but in the matter of religion, 
General Tremenheere has shown that a little per- 
functory Bible reading for perhaps an hour or less 
each day is all that is ventured on — and it has 
been stated that the proved conversion of one of 
the students would probably have the effect of 
emptying the college to which he belonged. If 
the parents of the students thought there was any 
serious risk of their sons becoming Christians they 
would prefer to pay the Es.lS fee of the Govern- 
ment Presidency College rather than incur that 
risk for the pritilcge of only paying Es.5 per 
mensem. But in the case we are supposing there 
would be no Presidency College for them to turn 
to. ^I’he ^Missionary Colleges would be able to 
offer their students such an education as would 
usually place them at the head of the Gniveitity 
class-list at an “ eleemosynary ” rate of payment ; 
and might fairly claim in return the privilege of 
leaching thetn freely the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. It is, I admit, difficult for Christian men 
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to recognize in this contingency an nnmixed evil. 
I have felt this difficulty. But every sentiment of 
fairness and justice must force ns entirely to sym- 
pathize with and respect the feelings of our Hindu 
and Mussulman fellow-subjects in demanding from 
our common Government the most absolute neu- 
trality in religious matters ; and as a matter of 
expediency, as well as of equity, hardly any graver 
objection could he offered to a Government educa- 
tional policy than that its natural result would be 
largely'’ to throw the highest education of the 
Government into the hands of a propaganda, 
however laudable the aims of that propaganda 
might he. 
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CHAPTEE, IX. 

CAUTION NEEDED IN TUB EXTENSION OE Pai5I,\UY 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The real secret of tlie educational difficulty in India 
is the inadequacy of the education grant, I do 
not complain of the undoubted fact that the assign- 
ments are inadequate to the needs of the country 
if the three PJs are to be made universal ; for it 
was once demonstrated bj' the Hon. Eaja Siva 
Pra-sad, C.S.I., now a member of the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, and formerl}' an inspector of 
schools in the North-West, that a cess of 10 per 
cent, on the rental would barely suffice to provide 
even tlie most rudimentary instruction for the boys 
of school-going age in that province. Tlie popu- 
lousness and the comparative poverty of India are 
such, that any attempt to cope with the educational 
problem in this spirit is, from a financial point of 
view, simply out of the question. But so long as 
school attendance is not made compulsory — and 
who would dare to suggest the possibility of such 
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an enactment under present circumstances? — we 
have not to face a state of affairs so utterly hope- 
less in regard to cost. Until the time shall arrive 
for compulsory education, it is obviously ridiculous 
for us to think of providing a supply of primary 
instruction in excess of the demand. We ought 
to stimulate the demand by every legitimate means 
in our power ; and meanwhile to endeavour to 
adjust the supply to current needs. I believe that 
the investigations of the Commission now sitting 
in Calcutta will show that the funds allotted to 
education are entirely insufficient for the task, even 
when thus modestly limited. But it will be found, 
it may confidently be predicted, that a coni- 
j)aratively moderate increase in the educational 
grant — which might be trebled ndthout exceeding 
the average liberality of the more advanced 
European States — will be sufficient to put the 
means of such elementary instruction as that con- 
templated by the Eaja Siva Prasad within the 
reach of all who are likely to avail themselves of 
it. The evils produced by injudiciously forcing 
on the people an educational boon which they do 
not appi’eciate are well shown in a Meport on the 
Village Schools of the North-Western Provinces and 
the Punjab, 1868, by the Hon. Bhudeb Mookerjea, 
O.I.B., Inspector of Schools in Bengal, and now 
a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, — 
whose general conclusions I shall quote in Appen- 
dix I). Similar, and even worse, evils were only 
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too apparent at first in Bengal, when Sir G-eorge 
Campbell in 1872-73 rushed the province into a 
grand scheme for the sudden diffusion of primary 
education, without any regard to the requirements 
of the people ; but the care with whicii that scheme 
has subsequently been modified, and the ability 
with which it has been worked,Jiave, undoubtedly, 
produced admirable results. An article on Educa- 
tion in Bengal, which appeared in the Calcutta 
Beview for October, 1870, dealt very effectively 
with the heroic views on this point of Mr. A. P. 
Howell, now a member of Lord Bipon’s Education 
Commission •, and of this I print some extraets in 
Appendix E, Mr. Howell has long represented 
with great ability the extreme section of those who 
would force on India an amount of the three B’s, 
for which there is little use and no demand, and 
who would curtail the higher education which the 
people rightly regard as their highest privilege. 
“We can improve,” said the reviewer, “ the instruc- 
tion offered to those who already want to learn ; 
but it is only very gradually, and by the influence 
of such indirect means as the spread of vernacular 
literature, that we can hope to make those who now 
set no value on education become anxious for its • 
benefits.” And, again, “ Unless we desire to undo 
aU that has yet been effected, and to make all our 
future work void and useless, we must not hear of 
any proposal to sacrifice that higher teaching which 
alone gives our education any use. By all means 
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let us extend tlie fertilising channel far and wide 
over the thirsty plain, but w.e must not at the same 
time render ourselves ridiculous, and our labours 
fruitless, b}’- damming up the water of life at the 
fountain head.” 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE POLITICAL SIDE OP THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTION. 

In my discussion of the educational proposals of 
Lord Eipons Government, I have hitherto con- 
sidered them with reference solely to the effects 
they will produce on the future progress of the 
country, and on the happiness and prosperity of 
the Indian people. But another aspect of these 
proposals has been brought prominently to the 
front hy a recent speech of the Hon. Mr. Hunter, 
the able Pre.sident of the Educational Commission ; 
who has supported the Government scheme for a 
wide extension of primary education partly at the 
cost of the higher education, hy reference to the 
political effects that may he loolced for from it. 
The educated community of India ivill agree -with 
Mr. Hunter, that the political results of any 
changes in our educational machinery ought 
undoubtedly to he carefully considered hy the 
Government, and hy those who have any part in 
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tlie formation of public opinion. To none would 
any political revolution be more disastrous tban to 
the educated class of Indian gentlemen — by none, 
I inalce bold to say, is any revolutionary movement 
more earnestly deprecated. But for tbis very 
reason I believe that Indian public opinion will 
not agree with Mr. Hunter in believing that the 
extension of a knowledge of reading and writing 
among the masses of India — if accompanied, as the 
Government suggests, b}'- the " setting free of funds 
now devoted to high education ” — will tend to 
make those masses less amenable to the pernicious 
influence of ill-disposed and seditious writers. 
On the contrary, I believe that Indian public 
opinion will saj^ “ First create, by the spread of 
high education, a large literary class of intelligent 
and well-informed men ; the experience of the 
Anglo-Hative Press and of the better portion of 
the Vernacular Press, conducted by such men, 
shows that you then need no longer fear the evil 
effects of inflammatory and reckless writing, for 
such vuiting will soon become extinct.” 

I will quote at length Mr. Hunter’s words to 
which I refer, spoken on the occasion of the repeal 
of the Vernacular Press Act : — 

“ Tie Gorernment can also do sometiing to ensure good 
results from tie Bill wiici -we pass to-daj. Tie preamble 
to Act 9 of 1878 sets forti tie ignorance of tie people as a 
ground for oitaining repressive regulations against tie Press. 

‘ And viereas it is said, suci pubications are read bv and 
disseminated amongst large bodies of ignorant and unintelli- 
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gent persons, and are thns likclj to have an inflnence -svliicli 
they othenvise -would not possess,’ and so forth. Ohserre, 
it is not the inherent character of the publications that is 
alone complained of; hut the special eSect of such publica- 
tions upon ignorant men. Noir, I do not deny that the 
action of a free Press among densely ignorant masses is 
attended -with some peril. But the only true remedy for the 
dangers of popular ignorance is the spread of popular edu- 
cation. If, therefore, in finally emancipating the Press, the 
Government could also see its -waj' to more widely educate 
the people, it would send forth Liberty not alone upon her 
travels, but Liberty and Security hand-in-hand. A great 
work has already been done in public instruction upon the 
basis of Sir Charles "Wood’s despatch of 18.54. But a still 
-further extension of vemacnlar schools would form the true 
complement of the now perfected freedom of the Yemacular 
Press.” 

AE tMs sounds very plausible. But tbe sound- 
ness of tbe propositions bere enunciated clearly 
depends on wbat is meant by “ popular education/’ 
and on tlie means by wMcb it is to be extended.; 
and for this we must go to tbe instructions given 
by^ tbe Government of India to Mr. Hunter’s 
Commission. 3?rom these instructions we learn 
untliat tbe cust of extending popular education is to 
costoi’et, to some extent, by setting free some of 
political elw now devoted to high education ; and 
Tbe educated c extension of “ popular education ” 
!Mr. Hunter, tlplated is that of primary education 
I have always advocated such an 
Hy education to tbe masses ; I 
.a\ e a vi aj s esired^ Government should 
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show increased diligence in the attempts to perform 
this very obvious duty ; but I advocate the exten- 
sion on other grounds and b}'’ an entirely different 
method. If the suggestions of the official instruc- 
tions be adopted, we shall have a considerable 
extension of “a little learning ” — a very little — 
which talcen entirel}^ bj'- itself is politically rather 
dangerous than the reverse. We shall have a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those who haAm 
enough learning to read, without haAung sufficient 
to understand and weigh, the rejireseutations that 
are put before them in pidnt ; whilst at the same 
time we shall be doing our utmost to diminish the 
number of those whose higher education qualifies 
them to be intelligent and lojml leaders of their 
less privileged brethren. On the one hand, we 
shall be creating and encouraging among the masses 
of India intellectual and political aspirations ; on 
the other, Ave shall be depriving them of the lead- 
ing and guidance, Avithout which them newly- 
developed faculties must often prove a snare rather 
than a benefit 

It is, of course, obAdous that the soundness of 
my argument largely depends on the moral and 
political results of high education in India. There 
are those who think that our State colleges an- 
nualty turn out a number of disaffected and dis- 
contented young men, aaIio become useful and loyal 
citizens only so long as they can be emplojmd by 
the Government, and Avhose knowledge is in most 
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other cases ready to he turned to evil account. 
There are also those ^Yho think that the necessarily 
undenominational character of the education given 
in State colleges tends to irreligion, and even to 
immorality. And once more there are those who 
think that the easiest solution of the difnculty ol 
providing adequate employment for the educated 
gentlemen of India is to be found in cutting off 
the supply by maiming the colleges, I have 
already discussed these opinions I most entirely 
believe that they arc in no vvise justified b}* the 
facts. It may be admitted that in India, as in 
every other civilized country of the eaidh, a pro- 
vision of the means of high education adequate to 
the needs of the country is attended and followed 
by some over-crowding of the more desirable pro- 
fessions. But this is an evil that everywhere else 
has been found to work its own remedy. In India 
the remedy is more easily found than in any coun- 
try more thoroughly “ exploited ” ; for its vast 
resoui’ces and capabilities in a hundred lines are 
Avaiting to he developed by those who can combine 
the theoretical skiU of the Il^est rvith the practical 
knowledge of the East. Hor are there wanting 
signs that our Indian university men are beginning 
to appreciate the attractions of other lines of life 
than those at first sought hy them. And, for con- 
tradiction of the vague and un authenticated as- 
persions on the character of the highly educated 
section of the Indian community for loyalty, for 
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morality, for religion generally, we need only look 
to the tone and character of that portion of the 
periodical Press that is conducted and written h}'' 
such men. In England, quite as much as in India, 
high Grovernment officials find themselves pestered 
by applications for employment from well-educated 
men ; but they do not immediately turn round and 
pro^oose to confiscate the revenues of our universi- 
ties and public schools so as to rid themselves of 
the nuisance. And the disappointed aspirants for 
jjublic employment, so far fi'om becoming a politi- 
cal danger, ultimately serve to raise the standard 
of intelligence, and, therefore, of efficiency, in 
every department of professional and commercial 
activity throughout the country. And so, I ven- 
tiu’e to say, it will be in India ; if the Grovernment 
wiU only patiently await the operation of natural 
economic laws, and the results of the downward 
filtration of knowledge and intelligence through 
the various strata of the Indian populations. 

Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, and formerly Director of Public In- 
struction in Bombay, urged some of these con- 
siderations on the attention of the Government of 
India, in a “ Note on Educational Administration in 
"India,” addressed to Sir Stafford Northcote a few 
da 3 ’'s before the latter quitted office in 1S6S. There 
had been at that time under Sir J ohn Lawrence, as 
now under Lord Eipon, a recrudescence of the 
asfitation aa^ainst the State connection with high 

O O 
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education ; and tiie GalcvMa Englishman of March 
2.4, 1869, tlius described Sir Alexander Grant’s 
•views ; — 

“ Tlie writer instances the extraordinary mnltiplication of 
native ne'n'spapers and the eagerness wth whioli they are 
read, as remarkahle phenomena, indic<itive of the almost 
morbid restlessness of the native mind ; and he well shows 
that under these circumstances onr only hope of diminishing 
the number of half-educated writers and readers of new'S- 
papers, and of therebj' creating a really soiiwl nativ'e opinion 
in the country, lies in carefully fostering the higher educa- 
tion as aGorded in our colleges. The dangers and evils of 
the wide increase of the class of half-cducated natives 
appear to he obvious ; the good policy of attempting a more 
general diGusion of the highest education, of a taste for 
pure and cnnohling literatnro, and of the sound and really 
enlightened principles to he acquired Ijy the well-directed 
study of history and political economy and jurispnidcncc 
will hardly be denied by anyone. Tlic political importance 
of a careful supemdsion and direction by the State of this 
higher education is urged upon ns by the example of all the 
stronger Continental Governments of I'lurope — notably by 
that of Prussia, where every bigh scliool and college is 
directly connected with the State.” 

Aud as Sir Edwmrd Clive Bayley, w'ben Home 
Secretary, and Vice-Chancellor of tlie Calcutta 
University, pointed out to the Convocation of that 
University in :March, 1871, the welfare of the 
countiy rau-st mainly depend on the highly educated 
class, the leaders of thought and opinion among 
their countrymen; and they mu.st “lend the aid of 
their acquirements and their influence to the im- 
provement of the intellectual status, or else see 
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India left behind, both in enlightenment and in 
material prosperity, by countries with far less 
natural advantasres.^’ 

With the encouragement and development of 
high education in India, an extension of mass 
education wiU be an unmixed good ; without that 
development, it will be almost an unmixed evil. 
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CHAIPTER XI. 

THE TEUE SOLHTION. 

The cost of the Educational Commission that 
has been appointed by Lord Eipon wiU clearly be 
hea^^’■ ; for among its members, whose ordinary 
worh will have to be otherwise provided I’or, we 
find officers of the rank of Commissioners of Divi- 
sion and Secretaries to Government. The Indian 
public will, doubtless, scrutinise this large expendi- 
ture narrowly, and will be justly disappointed if 
results commensurate therewith cannot be shown. 
It may fairly be questioned whether such results 
are possible, under any of the heads of inquiry to 
which the Government of India has directed the 
investigations of the Commission. All these in- 
quiries have been the subjects of the life-long study 
of a large number of men of the highest ability and 
the greatest industry in the Educational Depart- 
ment. A comparison of the results obtained in 
the various proGnces, and the general communi- 
cation and explanation of the best points in 
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douliling or treliling of the educational grant in 
every province of the country ? 

The expenditure on public instruction in India 
is at the present moment about 1 1-3 per cent, on 
the revenue. I print in the Appendix a summary, 
from the Hindu Patriot, of the annual report of 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. Prom 
that report we find that, of all the boys of school- 
going age, about one in six is under instruction. 
We further find that, out of every Pts. 100 spent 
on education in Bengal, where Grovemment pro- 
vides PtS. 40, the fees and the spontaneous contri- 
butions of the people provide Es. GO; and the 
proportion thus contributed directly by the people 
has very gi’eatly increased as the spread of the 
higher education has taught a wider appreciation 
of the benefits of education generally. These facts 
prove, not only that the current allegations in 
regard to the eleemosynary character of our public 
instruction are absurdly false, but also that Govern- 
ment may safely proceed to measures of further 
liberality, with the certainty of being met by the 
country’- more than half way, and with no danger 
•whatever of pauperising the people. 

In the more advanced countries of Europe, the 
State expenditure on public instruction — ^not to 
speah of the vast endowments that have in many 
cases been the inheritance of centmies of civilisa- 
tion— varies from about 3 1-3 per cent, to some- 
thing like five per cent, on the State revenues. In 
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upon tliem in this respect, and will rise to the 
occasion. 'For the first time in tbe histor}-- of Indian 
education, an Educational Commission has been 
formed, of numbers and weight sufficient to ensure 
for its recommendations a respectful hearing from 
the Grovemment of India. The peoples of India 
will forgive mistahes or shortcomings on other 
points, wherein the duty of the Commission may 
he less clear, if on this one cardinal point its voice 
gives no uncertain sound. I have shown elsewhere 
that any mutilation of the Indian system of high 
education must be none the less disastrous lor 
being attempted with the benevolent view of ex- 
tending primary instruction ; and the petty savings 
effected by any such mutilation would be a mere 
drop in the ocean, gained at the cost of frightful 
injustice, and of permanent injury to the welfare of 
the country.* I trust, then, that the Commission 

* Since -vvritiiig tlie aEove, I have found the following 
remarks in the Friend of India and Statesman of Eeb. 1.3, 
strongly confirming this view ; — ^The Commission will also 
he able, no doubt, to make important suggestions as to the 
policy that should be pursued in the future ; but the prime 
difficulty w'Ul still remain in the inadequacy of our funds, 
and, however wisely the Commission may lay down the lines 
of future progress, our advance along those lines must for 
many years be extremely slow. And those who hope that 
an amount of Government funds may be set free from pur- 
poses of high education, sufficient to make a vast increase in 
our power to extend elementary education, must be doomed 
to disappointment. The amount that can be thus set free 
must be comparatively trifling. Every little will help, but 
it would be easy to take away from the higher education an 
amount of Government aid, the want of which would greatly 
cripple it and retard its process, wliile the advantage to 
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will boldlj face the truth. Let them liberate their 
own souls, and boldly declare to the Government 
of India that the time has come when, in this 
respect, India must dehnitely take her place among 
the civilised nations of the world. Let them 
honestly show that the country demands primary 
instruction at the hands of the State for her lower 
classes, but not at the risk of barbarising her mid- 
dle and upper classes, who are relatively no richer 
than the lower. Let them fairly estimate the cost, 
be it a sum involving an assignment of two, or even 
three, per cent, on the revenues of the State ; and 
I am confident that the united public opinion of 
India and of England will demand such an assign- 
ment to be provided for. 

mass education ^vould be inappreciable. This is a danger 
and a possible blunder against 'wbicb it -will be tbe duty of 
tbe Commission carefully to guard itself. 
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RESOLUTrOJJ' APPOINTING EDUCATION 
COMMISSION OE 1882. 

GO\^RNiIENT OP INDIA. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

PRESENT POSITION OP EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


JExtro.ct from the Proceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Deimrtment (Education), — under date Port 
William the 3rd February, 1882. 

Read — 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, 
Home Department, — 

(a) No. Ti W VT. — “ Collection of despatches from 
the Home Government on the snbject of 
Edncation in India, 1854 to 1868.” 

(1) No. LIT. — “ A Note on the State of Edncation 
in India, during 1865-66, bj Mr. A. M. 
Monteath, C.S.” 

(c) No. LXVII. — “ A Note on the State of Educa- 

D 
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tion in India, during 18CG-67, by Mr. A. P. 
Houell, C.S.” 

(d) A Kote on tbe State of Education in India, 

during 1867-f38, by Mr. A. P. Howell, C.S. 

(e) Hote on Education in British India prior to 

1854 and in 1870-71, by Mr. A. P. Howell, 
C.S. 

(jQ Annual Reports on Public Instruction in the 
different Provinces of British India from 
1871-72 to 1880-81. 

(17) Circular letters to Local Governments and 
Administrations, Nos. 4 — 1.57 to 1G4, dated 
10th June, I881, and Nos. 6 — 230 to 239, 
dated .30th July, 1881, calling for report on 
the system of Primary Education now in 
force and the progress made in Primary 
Education since the Education Department 
was made over to Local Governments in 
1871. 

(Ji) Replies of Local Government.? and Administra- 
tions to the foregoing circular. 


RESOLUTION. 

The despatch from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, No. 49 of the 19th July, 1854, laid dorm in 
clear, though general, terms the principles which should 
govern the educational policy of the Government of India. 
It set foith (in the ovords of Lord Dalhousie) “ a scheme of 
education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
than the Supreme or any Local Goremment could ever have 
ventured to suggest. Up to the time of its issue the 
efforts of the Government in the cause of education had heen 
marked neitlier hy consistency of direction nor by any breadth 
of aim. The annual expenditure upon public instruction 
had been insignificant and uncertain ; and the control of its 
operations had not heen deemed worthy the attention of any 
special department o£ the State. The educational system 
elahonited in the despatch was indeed, both in its character 
and scope, far in advance of anything existing at the time of 
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its inception. It furnislied in fact a masterly and compre- 
liensive outline, tlie filling up of wliicli -was necessarily to be 
the n-ork of many years. Hence it became a matter of im- 
portance that Government should from time to time review 
the progress made under its orders, and inquire how far the 
superstructure corresponded -u’ith the original design. 

2. Such an inquiry -u’as instituted by the Secretaiy of 
State for India in his despatch No. 4 of the 7th April, 1859, 
in which, after describing the mesisures actually taken upon 
the orders of 1 854, Her Majesty’s Government confirmed and 
supplemented the lines of policy therein contained, so far as 
general education was concerned, and called upon the Govern- 
ment of India for fuller report as to the operation of the 
system in all its parts. Owing to imperfections in the method 
of the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of 
India found it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner 
with this demand of the Secretary of State, and it was not 
until the year 1867 that it was found possible to present 
anything .like a complete re-view of the whole educational 
system. ‘ In March of that year Mr. A. M. Monteath, then 
Under Secretary in the Home Department, submitted his 
“ Hole upon the State of Education in India during 1865-66 ; ” 
which was followed by similar “Hotes,” prepared by his 
successor, Mr. A. P. Howell, dealing with the statistics of 
1866-67, 1867-68, and 1870-71. 

3. In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Depart- 
ment was, under the operation of the financial decentralization 
scheme, made over to the Local Governments; and the 
Government of India has since that time had to depend 
mainly upon the Annual Departmental Reports for its know- 
ledge of the manner in which the educational system is pro- 
gressing, and in which it is being developed and adapted to 
the more modem requirements of the different Provinces. 

4. In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth 
in the despatch of 1854 came into active operation, a full 
quarter of a century has elapsed, and that it is now ten 
years since the responsible direction of the educational system 

T 9 
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-was entrusted to tlie Local Goremments, it appears to His 
Excellency tlie Governor- General in Council that the time 
lias come for instituting a more careful examination into the 
results attained, and into the -working of the present arrange- 
ments, than has hitherto heen attempted. The experience of 
the past has shown that a mere critical revie-w or-analysis of 
the returns and reports of the different Pro-vinces fails to 
impart a thoroughly satisfactory knowledge of the actual 
state of things in the districts, and that there are many 
points which only an acquaintance with local circumstances 
can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in 
Council has therefore decided to appoint a Commission on 
hehalf of Government to inquire into the present position of 
education in British India, and to nominate to this Com-" 
mission a sufficient number of persons from the different 
Provinces to secure the adequate and intelligent consideration 
of the facts that will be laid before it. 

5. The Commission will be constituted as follows ; — 


President : 

The Honourable "W. W. Huxtee, LL.H., C.I.E. 


Members : 

The Honourable Syuo Ahjied EIhan Bahadue, C.S.I. 
The Honourable D. hi. Baebotte, C.S. 

The Reverend W. R. Blackett, M.A. 

Mr. Axaxda Mohux Bose, B.A 

hlr. A AV, CuoFT, hl.A. 

hir. K. Deighton, B.A. 

hfr. J. T. PoWLEE. 

hir. A. P. Howell, M.A, C.S. 

hir. H. B. Jacob. 

Mr. Lek-AYaexee, M.A, C.S. 

The Reverend AT. Millee, ALA. 

P. RaXGAXADA hluDALIAE, M.A 

Tlie Honourable Baboo Bhudeb AIookeejea, C.T.B. 
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JTr. C. PEAnsox, M.A. 

The Hononrahle ^tlalinraja .Totexdho SIohan Tagoee, O.S.I. 
Kashixath Tuimbck Telako, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. G. E. Waed, G.S. 

A Representative of Roman Catholic Educa-'] 

tional Missions. j Ifominations 

An Ednc.aiional Officer from the Central I trader con- 
Prorincos. j sideratio'n. 

A JTative Gentleman from the Punjab. J 


Secrelart/ : 

Mr. B. L. Rice. 

6. It tvill be the duty of the Commission to inquire par- 
ticularly (subject only to certain limitations to be noticed 
bolotv) into the manner in -which effect has been given to 
the principles of the despatch of 1854 ; and to suggest such 
mo.asnres as it may think dcsirahle in order to the fm-ther 
carrying out of tlio policy therein laid do-svn, The Govern- 
ment of India is fimly convinced of tlie soundness of that 
policy, and has no -udsh to depai-t from the principles upon 
which it is based. It is intended only at the present time 
to examino into the general results of its operation, and to 
scrutinize the efficiency of the machinei-y that has been set 
on foot for brinsins abo-ut those ends, which the Govern- 
mout from the outset had especially in view. The general 
purport of the despatch of 1854 was thus summarized by 
the Secretary of Stjite in 1859 : — • 

The improvement and far wider extension of education, 
both English and Vernacular, liaving been the general 
objects of the despatch of 1854, the means prescribed for 
the accomplishment of those objects were the constitution of 
a separate department of the administration for the work of 
education ; the institution of universities at the several 
presidency towns; the establishment of training institu- 
tions for raising up teachers for the v.arious classes of 
schools ; the maintenance of the existing Government 
'.colleges and schools of a high order, and the increase of 
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their r.nmhrir vrlien neces^arr ; the ftHtaljlishinent oi a'lcli- 
tioBal zillah or mvldie fccliools: mcrea-f,-d atiCTitioTi to 
vernacnlar r.ehodlB for (ileraentary fiducatioru iuclndiug- tlie 
indifrenoBS Hcdiools alrsady existin;^ throxi^rhout the eavntr^t 
and finally, the introdnction of a syf-tom of ^nts-in-aid 
nndor Trdfich the efforts of private indiiddnals and of local 
comninnities v.'onld he stimnlated and eneonraged hv 
jiccnniary grants from Gcrv'cminent in eon.-ideration of a 
good secnlar education heiiig afforded in the aided s-chools- 
It *vill he for the Coinmission to inquire hcr.v far the.-e 
ohjects have been, attained, and hov,- this rnachineTT is 
v.'crking at the x>resent time. 

7. It v.dll not be necessary for the CoTninif-ion to inquire 
into the general ’.rorbing of the Indian Universities, v.diich 
are controlled hy corf>oiations comprising repres^mtatires of 
all classes interested in collegiate education. Of the results 
of their operation a fair estimate can ab.vays be formed 
independently of any Kj^ecial inquny- such as i.s ncr.r pro- 
posed. -'or irill it be neccssarv' fm- the Commission to take 
np the feubjeet of sj/ecial rjv tetdinif^il edufjatiori, -vhether 
medieal, legal, or engineering. To exterjd the inquiry to 
these Kubjeets *.vould exprand undnly the task before the 
Commission Again, the Gorennne'nt of India has it"df 
very recently dealt vrith the que.stion of European and 
Enrasian education, and no further inquiry is nece-ssary as 
regards that. lint ^vith these exceptions the Gor.'emor- 
General in Cf/ancil is of fjpfinion that the Commission may 
usefully consider the v,'orking of all bran eh es of the Indian 
edueaiioTial system. Ihese branches are, it is believed, bo 
closely cmnected one v/ith another, that it is only by 
examining the ST.sieni as a whole that any sound conclusions 
are likely to he come to. The G^'nnmi.ssionnee^l not concern 


itself with The demils of the educational system in British 
Bnrma.^ Tljc arrangements there are of comjjaTatively 
recent dfife, and in great measure peculiar to the Province. 
Any rnggestions oi gctjeral value that the Commission may 
etok. e can eassly t/c apjjdjed to British Burma hereafter in 
consultation with the Cliicf Commissioner. 


1 
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8. It is tlio tlesh'D of tlic Govemor-G-eneral in CoTincii 
that tlie Coinruissiou should specially hear in mind the great 
im])ortance which the Government attaches to the subject of 
primaiy education. The development of elementaiy educa- 
tion was one of the main objects contemplated by the 
despatch of 1854. Attention was specially directed in that 
despatch to the question “ how useful and practical know- 
ledge, suited to every station in life, might be best conveyed 
to the groat mass of the people, who are utterly incapable 
of obiaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided efforts,” and it was desired that “the active 
measures of Government should be more especially directed 
for the future to this object.” Although the matter was 
thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Indian Administretions, there can, His 
Excellency in Council believes, bo very little doubt that, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, more progiuss has ujd to 
the present time been made in high and middle than in 
primary education. The Government of India is not disposed 
in anj" way to regret this advance. It would be altogether 
contrary to its policy to check or hinder in any degi’ee the 
further progress of high or middle educ.ation. But the 
Government holds -that the different branches of Public 
Instruction should, if possible, move forward together, and 
with more equal step than hitherto, and the principal object, 
therefore, of the inquiry of the Commission should be “ the 
present state of elementary education throughout the 
Empire, and the means by which this can everywhere be 
extended and improved.” 

9. "WTiile this is the main object to which the inquiries of 
the Commission should be directed, the Governor- General in 
Council desires to impress ui^on it at the same time the fact 
that it is not possible for the Government to find funds 
sufficient to meet the full requirements of the country in the 
matter of primary education, if those requirements are to be 
judged by any European standard. The resources at the 
disposal of Government, whether Imperial, provincial, or 
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do all that it can to foster snch a spirit of independence 
and self-help. It is nnlling to hand over anr of its own 
colleges or schools in snitnhle cases to bodies of Hative 
gentlemen who will nndeiiake to manage them satisfactorily 
as aided institutions ; all that the Government will insist 
npon being that due provision is made for efficient manage- 
ment and extended nsefulness. It will he for the Commission 
to consider in what mode effect can most fully be given to 
these views ; and how the ^ant-in-aid system may best be 
shaped so to stimulate such independent effort, and make 
the largest use of the available Government funds. 

11. It is specially the wish of Government that municipal 
bodies should take a large and increasing share in the 
management of the public schools nithin the limits of their 
jurisdictions. The best way of secnring this result should 
also be considered by the Commission. 

12. It has been not unfrequently stated that the wealthier 
classes do not at present pay enough for the education of 
their children. The Governor-General in Council is disposed 
to think that a good deal of misapprehension exists as to 
the real truth in this matter; bub it is one into which the 
Commission should make careful inquiry. It is no doubt right 
that persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of 
their children’s education, or at any rate that no part of 
this should fall upon State funds. But in endeavouring to 
secure this result, care must be taken that no unnecessary 
obstacles are thrown in the way of the upward progress of 
really deserving students of the poorer classes. The 
Governor- General in Council has no wish to close the doors 
of high education to all hut the wealthiest members of the 
Native community. Hitherto those who have been most 
ready to take advantage of superior instruction have 
frequently belonged to families of comparatively limited 
private means, and there should, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, be no such sudden and general raising 
of fees as to carry high education beyond the reach of those 
classes who at present bond fide seek for it, or to convert the 
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then he difficult to graft on to those more popular branches 
of instruction others which are more valuable from a sound 
educational point of view. It is believed that the great 
hold w'bich in many parts of the country the indigenous 
schools have acquired over the masses is due to the quasi- 
technical character of the instruction given; — the son of 
the ryot and the petty trader being taught, though often in 
a mechanical and unintelligent way, things likely to prove 
useful to him in his daily after-life. It would seem that in 
some provinces the advantages of this system have been 
overlooked in favour of a scheme of elementary education 
more in accordance with European methods and standards. 

15. Bearing these facts in mind, the Commission should 
consider how best to provide for the extension of primary 
schools, and in discussing this the limitation imposed upon 
the action of G-overnment by financial considerations must 
always be borne in mind. Subject to this it may be said 
that, generally speaking, the great object in the first instance 
is to get such schools established : their improvement and 
elevation to a higher standard being, though of great 
importance, an object of subsequent endeavour. Provision 
for such improvement in a reasonable way, by a gradual 
raising of the standard of instruction entitling to grants of 
public funds must, however, be made ; and the Commission 
should advise as to how this can best be done without 
attempting a too rapid advance or throwing obstacles in the 
way of the extension of the area of instruction, especially in 
back-ward districts. 

16. The arrangements existing in different parts of the 
country for training the teachers of primary schools should 
be brought under careful review, and suggestions for 
rendering that training more efficient and practical should, 
if possible, be submitted. 

17. In connection -with the subject of secondary educa- 
tion, the Governor-General in Council is disposed to think 
that good might result from an inquiry into the quality and 
character of the instruction at present imparted in schools 
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of tMs class. The great majority of those Tvho prosecute 
their studies beyond the primary stage -will never go beyond 
the cniTicTdnm of the middle or at furthest of the high 
schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
education they receive should be as thorough and sound as 
possible. There are grounds for doubting -whether there is 
not, in some provinces at any rate, much room for improve- 
ment in this respect. It might be advisable at the same 
■time to inquire what practical steps are being taken to give 
elfects to the suggestions of the Simla Text Books Com- 
mittee, and the orders of the Government of India thereupon, 
as contained in the Resolution of the Home, Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, Ho. 1 — 3-18 of the 10th January 
1881 ; especially as regards the arrangements made for 
teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the pupils 
in secondary schools -with practical and useful information. 
It -will he understood that the Government of India has no 
•wish to depart from the principles laid do-wn in that 
Resolution. It -o-onld be contrary to the policy of Govern- 
ment to adopt any measures that -would have the appear- 
auce of restricting aided schools to the use of any particular 
class of text-hooks, or to interfere -vrith the free choice of 
the managers in such matters. But it is desirable to kuow 
how far the general snggestions of the Committee Lave 
found acceptance in the different provinces, and -what is 
being done to carry them out in the case of both Govern- 
ment and aided instruction. 

18. The Commission may further -with advantage inquire 
iato the present, system of educational inspection, -with a-vie-w 
to the removal of defects and introduction of improvements. 
It is quite certain that if there is any great extension of 
primary schooks, arrangements must he made for securing 
the assistance of a large amount of voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination. The most likely moans 
of securing this should be considered and discussed. 

10. In its bearing upon the grant-in-aid system, the plan 
of paymeut-by-TCSults will call for the careful consideration 
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of tlie Commission. Tiie mode in -wliicli tliis is at present 
worked in the different provinces, — the extent to which it 
would he wise or pi-acticable to enforce it generally, — its 
applicability to primary as well as to secondary and collegiate 
education, — ^are all matters demanding special investigation. 

20. Lastly, the Governor- General in Council would wish 
the Commission to consider the important and difficult sub- 
ject of female education, and the best means of encouraging 
and extending it, so far as the circumstances of the country 
will at present permit. 

21. The Govemment of India has indicated generally in 
the foregoing paragraphs the matters to which the inquiries 
of the Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed ; 
bnt it is at liberty to express its opinion upon any matter 
arising out of, or cognate to, the subjects thus referred to it. 

22. As regards the manner of conducting the inquiry, the 
Governor- General in Council thinks that the Commission 
.should meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got 
together; and that it should sit for the transaction of busi- 
ness until at any rate the end of March. After that the 
members should return to their provinces, while the President 
and the Secretary should aiTange to make a tour (say) dur- 
ing the rains to the different presidencies, with a view to 
collecting definite information on any points indicated by the 
Commission upon which such local inquiry may seem neces- 
sary. The Commission should then re-assemble early in- 
December, and proceed to the final settlement of the questions 
before it and the preparation of its report. In the matter of 
procedure the Commission will be left free to make its own 
arrangements, and may call for such information or take such 
emdence as may seem necessary or desirable for the purposes 
of its inquiry. 

2.3. Advantage will be taken of the presence on the Com- 
mission of educational officers from different provinces to have 
the Annual Statistical Eeturns of Education once for all re- 
vised and placed upon an intelligible and uniform basis. 

Ordee. — O rdered, that a copy of the above Ecsolution be 
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of tHs class. The great majority of those who prosecute 
their studies heyond the primary stage will never go beyond 
the ctu’ricnlnm of the middle or at furthest of the high 
schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
edncation they receive should he as thorough and sound as 
possible. There are grounds for doubting whether there is 
not, in some proinnces at any rate, much room for improve- 
ment in this respect. It might be advisable at the same 
time to inquire what practical steps are being taken to give 
effects to the suggestions of the Simla Text Books Com- 
mittee, and the orders of the Government of India thereupon, 
as contained in the Besolution of the Home, Revenue and 
Agi'icnltural Department, Ho, 1 — 3-18 of the 10th January 
1881; especially as regards the arrangements made for 
teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the pupils 
in secondary schools with practical and useful information. 

It will be understood that the Government of India has no 
wish to depart from the principles laid down in that 
Resolution. It would be contrary to the policy of Govern- 
ment to adopt any measures that would have the appear- 
ance of restricting aided schools to the use of any particular 
class of text-hooks, or to interfere uuth the free choice of 
the managers in such matters. But it is desirahle to know 
how far the general suggestions of the Committee have 
found acceptance in the different provinces, and what is 
being done to carry them out in the case of hoth Govern- 
ment and aided instruction. 

18, The Commission may further with advantage inquire 
into the present system of educational inspection, with a view 
to the removal of defects and introduction of improvements. 
It is quite certain that if there is any great extension of 
primary' schools, arrangements must he made for securing 
the .assistance of a large amount of voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination. The most likely means 
of securing this should bo considered and discussed. 

19. In its bearing upon tbe grant-in-aid system, tbo plan 
of payraent-by-results will call for the careful consideration 
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of tlie Commission. Tlie mode in wliicli tliis is at present 
■worked in tlie different provinces, — tke extent to -wliicli it 
■would be ■wise or practicable to enforce it generally, — its 
applicability to primary as ■well as to secondary and collegiate 
education, — are all matters demanding special investigation. 

20. Lastly, tke Grovemor-General in Council would wisb 
the Commission to consider tbe important and difficult sub- 
ject of female education, and tbe best means of encouraging 
and extending it, so far as tbe circumstances of tbe country 
■will at present pei’mit. 

21. Tbe Government of India bas indicated generally in 
tbe foregoing paragi’apbs tbe matters to wbicb tbe inquiries 
of tbe Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed; 
bnt it is at liberty to express its opinion upon any matter 
arising out of, or cognate to, tbe subjects thus refei-red to it. 

22. As regards tbe manner of conducting tbe inquiry, tbe 
Governor- General in Council thinks that the Commission 
sbould meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got 
together ; and that it sbould sit for tbe ti-ansaction of busi- 
ness until at any rate tbe end of March. After that tbe 
members sbould return to their pro’vinces, while tbe President 
and tbe Secretary sbould aiuange to make a tour (say) dur- 
ing tbe rains to tbe different presidencies, ■with a ■view to 
collecting definite information on any points indicated by tbe 
Commission upon which such local inquiry may seem neces- 
sary. Tbe Commission should then re-assemble early in- 
December, and proceed to the final settlement of the questions 
before it and the preparation of its report. In the matter of 
procedure tbe Commission will be left free to make its nwn 
arrangements, and may call for such information or take such 
e’vidence as may seem necessary or desirable for tbe purposes 
of its inquiry. 

23. Advantage will be taken of the presence on tbe Com- 
mission of educational officers from different prnvinces to have 
the Annual Statistical Returns of Education once for all re- 
vised and placed upon an intelligible and uniform basis. 

Order. — Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution be 
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forwarded to tlie President and Members of the Commission, 
and to all Local Governments and Administrations for infor- 
mation, and that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

(True Extract.) 

A. MACKEL^ZIE, 

Ofg. Secretary to the Govt, of India. 
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From W. S. Atkiksox, Esq., MA., Director of Public 
Instruction, to tbe Secretary to the G-oyernment of 
Bengal — (Ho. 4394, dated Darjeeling, tbe 15tb October, 
1868). 

SiE, — ^In reply to your Ho. 3758, dated 31st July, fonrard- 
ing for report a letter from tbe Govemment of India, in tbe 
Home Department, (Ho. 413, dated I3tb July,) proposing an 
increase of tbe fee rates in tbe Presidency College and 
Schools, I bave tbe bonour to forward a communication, witb 
enclosui’es, from tbe Principal, Mr. Sutcliffe,* and at tbe 
same time to submit tbe following obseiwations, wbicb I trust 
will receive tbe support of His Honour tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

2. Tbe main ground on wbicb tbe Governor- General in 
Council bases tbe argument in favour of a large increase of 
tbe present fee rates, appears to be that •' tbe College is very 
generally believed to be frequented by tbe sons of veiy 
wealthy men,” to wbicb is added, as a further argument, that 
“ tbe instruction given at tbe Presidency College is of a very 
high order, so that it possesses considerable pecuniary value 
in Bengal Proper.” From many recent indications, it is clear 
that tbe Government of India has come to believe that it is 
a tratb, possessing tbe full authority of an undisputed 
axiom, that the Lower Provinces of Bengal are peopled by 
large classes of landholders and others possessing vast in- 
comes and all tbe superfluities of wealth, and that these 
are tbe classes wbicb supply our higher schools and colleges 
* No. S62, 11th September, 1868. 
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-witli tlie students -wlo throng them. "What may have heen 
the origin of this belief I know not, nor is it of consequence 
to inquire ; hut that it is in every respect a misconception 
and delusion is perfectly well known to all the OlScers of 
Government in these Provinces, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will certainly hear me out in impressing this fact 
upon His Excellency the Governor-General in Council. 


3. Tliere are undoubtedly in Calcutta a fairly large num- 
ber of wealthy Merchants, Bankers, Professional persons, 
and Landholders, and there are a few families who may be 
ranked along with them in the country districts as possessors 
of considerable incomes ; but this moneyed class is an exceed- 
iogly small one, and may be counted by hundreds amongst 
the millions of the population that surround them. The 
Zemindars of Bengal in particular, instead of rolling in 
wealth, as appears to bo popularly believed, are, in reality, 
as a l)ody, possessed of verj' moderate means, and large 
numbers of them are actually poor. Under the permanent 
Pottlomcnt the sub-division of beneficiary interests in land 
has been earned out with extraordinary minuteness, under a 
variety of most compllcjitcd tennres, and the result is that 
the wealth derived from proprietory rights in the soil is dis- 
tributed amongst enormous masses of the popnlatiou These 
constitute the bulk of tlic large middle class of Bengal, and 
there is prolMbly no country in the world where this'" class is 


f o numerous, in proportion to the entire m.ass of the com- 
munity at large. It is this middle class which almost 
fv-luviv..!y supplioB the population of our schools and colleges 
inciy nink ami standartl, and it is in beli.alf of this class 
t.nt 1 lenlurc to plf>ad, nio^t earnestly, against the vicw.s 
wbn-b to be now in the ascend.ant in the Supreme 

tiri\.T!itni-nl of Iiuita. 
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tlie maintenance of sciiools and colleges of a liigt order, for 
the benefit of those classes of the population who value 
superior education and will avail themselves of the means of 
obtaining it. That it is for the good of the State that such 
education should be placed -svithin the reach of the wealthy 
classes alone appears to me a proposition that cannot be 
maintained by any ingenuity of argument. Those at least 
who have something more than a lip belief in the civilizing 
and elevating power of an education which goes beyond a 
mere introduction to the first elements of knowledge, will 
feel that it is impossible to spread its blessings too widely, 
and that, as every class of the community will benefit, 
directly or indirectly, by its powerful influence, their common 
contributions to the public purse may be justly and most 
wisely employed in enabling all who will, the poor and rich 
alike, to avail themselves of the means of obtaining the 
highest culture which it is possible, in the circumstances of 
the country, to supply. It seems clear, however, that the 
justice of devoting the public funds of the State to the pro- 
motion of the higher education is largely dependent on the 
extent to which the opportunities of obtaining this education 
are offered 'to all who wish for it. If it is to be restricted to 
the I'ich, the public funds are wrongfully employed in its 
support. They are rightly and wisely employed when they 
place it, as far as possible, within the reach of all. If this 
mew is sound, and I have the profoundest conviction of its 
truth, it follows that the maximum fee rates in our colleges 
and schools should be scrupulously kept ■nuthin such moder- 
ate limits that they can be paid ufithout difficulty by the 
great bulk of those classes of the people who are willing and 
anxious to resort to them. 

The early adoption of this view in America has led in 
manj of the Hortheim States’ to the establishment of a system 
of schools and colleges of evei-y standard, maintained out of 
State income, in which the instruction given is absolutely 
free ; and on the same principle, in all the foremost countries 
of Europe where Public Education has been organized by 

it 
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State authority, the maxiniuiii fees are fixed hy law at 
exceedingly low rates, while aid is largely given to poor 
students to support themselves during their course of study. 
In England at the present time, one of the most prominent 
questions of the day is the means of inducing the middle 
classes to obtain for themselves an education worthy of the 
name ; and it is not a little remarkable that at the very time 
when the Government of India is pressing for an increase of 
fee rates, which are already larger than any corresponding 
rates in any country in the world, the University of Oxford 
as promulgated a new Statute opening its doors to all comers 
for the almost nominal fee payment of £.3 10s. Od. per annum, 
o. The statement that education of a high order possesses 

considerable^ pecuniary value in Bengalis true beyond dis- 
pu , and ifc is undoabtedlj the prospect of individual 
a ^antage which hero, as elsewhere, is the most powerful 
incen i\ e in inducing young men to devote their time and 
a )oui an money to the acquisition of knowledge, hut it 
wi^ 10 ar mitted that the motive is not the highest one con- 
cena ) e, and I trust it may not be thought unreasonable to 
urge ^ that, mstoad of gronnding its policv on this low com- 
mercial basis, the Government should look at the question 
rom a somewhat higher point of view, and recognize the 
ecnpral advantage to the State of a wide diffusion of know- 
Cf ge iioTigh all ranks of the community, instead of nrging 
J ^ probable gains to be derived from a specula- 

on ay of aipit.al, and making the promise of individual 
Mweess a means of exacting the last farthing from those who 
L I cannot hnt think that there 

(iTitv) rimrc worthy of respect in the diametrically 

T- , 1 prevailed thronghouttlic 

’vTi Hindus and Mahomedans alike, that 

* ' -^1 and national vnlne of learnimr, and such 

i .7! 7 themselves to'its .acquisi- 

^ rightful claim, not onlv to free 

gratnitons supply of the means of 
.b-i..lcn.^c dnnng the whole pcncl of hhiutel.a.^c. 
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6. I Lave already pointed ont tLat it is the large middle 
class of the conntry, -svLicL is possessed of very moderate 
means, that mainly peoples onr College class rooms, and the 
statistics supplied Ly Hr. Sutcliffe conclusively sLom tLat 
tliis is tLe case even in tLe Presidency College, not’svitLstand- 
ing its fee rate of £14 8s. Od. per annum, and the Leavy 
e.vpenditure entailed on students from a distance by the Ligh 
cost of living in tLe crovded Sfetropolis of India. 

TTLen in 1866 tLe Government of India raised the same 
question regarding tLe propriety of increasing tLe tLen fee 
rate, vLicL vas already ^12 per annum, an inquiry, similar 
to tLat v'LicL Las non been made, convinced me tLat tLe 
proposal -was inexpedient, I opposed tLe increase vLicL vas 
then enforced. I thongLt tLe measure an error tLen, I 
tbinL it an error still, and if sucL a course vrere open to me, 
I vould return to tLe •£! rate per mensem wLicL was 
previously in force. TLe views at present held by tLe 
Government of India make tLis recommendation Lopeless, 
but I would jjlead against any furtLer enLancement with all 
the force of which I am capable. I believe that such a step 
would be one of the most justly unpopular measures which 
the Govermnent could adopt, I hold that it is recom- 
mended by no ground of equity or expediency, and I feel 
sure that, if insisted on now, it ■will inevitably be revoked at 
no distant day by the growing force of public opinion in 
this country and in England. 

7. To the establishment, as an independent measure, of a 
system of bursaries, on the plan adopted for the Prenclr 
Injcees, to enable poor students from the countiy districts to 
maintain themselves during their college career, I Lave no 
objection -u'Latever to offer. On the contrary, I think the 
suggestion a good one. There might be some practical 
difficnlly in selecting the individuals to "whom such aid 
should be properly given, but under an equitable and 
general system of district rating* administered to a great 

* Not a mere ]and cess le’vied on Zemindars, whioh vonld be alike unjust 
and impracticable. 

M 3 
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extent, as it shonld be, bv tbe people tbemselves, tbis 
difficulty migbt probably be overcome, and if Tve could 
depend on tbe local boards to make suitable selections, I 
believe tbat^ a portion of tbe proceeds of Zillab taxation 
migbt be very properly and wisely employed for sucb a 
purpose. Any measure of tbis kind sbould bere, bowever, 
as in France, be supplementary to moderate rates of regular 
tniuion fees, and sbould mainly be directed to tbe maiii- 
fenancc of the students during their course of study, which 
no less in Bengal than in all other countries must altvays 
iu\ olve a ^ astly larger outlay than tbe mere fee payments 
for instruction in the lecture room. 
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of fees payable slioulcl be determined, not by tbe valne of 
the interests in dispute, but by tbe supposed wealtb of each 
several litigant ? Most economists vould probably call 
this confiscation. Tbe vord bas an ugly look, biit to my 
mind it cori’ectly describes tbe effect of sucb a measure. I 
can see notbing to recommend tbis alternative plan on any 
ground, eitber of abstract justice or practical expediency, 
and I sincerely bope that the Lieutenant-Governor vill 
decline to sanction so novel an expedient. 

From J. Sutcliffe, Esq., M.A., Principal, Presidency College, 
to W. S. Atkinson, Esq., M.A., Du-ector of Public Instruc- 
tion — (Ho. 862, dated Presidency College, tbe lltb Septem- 
ber, 1868). 

Sir, — With reference to tbe letter Ho. 412 of 13tb July, 
from tbe Government of India, and tbe letter Ho. 3768 of 
31st July, forwarded vitb your Memorandum Ho. 3623 of 
lOtb August, I bave tbe bonoui' to submit tbe following report. 

2. Before any change of tbe kind indicated in paragraph 
6 of tbe letter from tbe Government of India can be fairly 
discussed, it is obvious that a statement should be pi’epared. 
in which the social position and incomes of tbe parents or 
guardians of tbe students of tbe College are set forth, with 
tbe utmost accuracy attainable. Accordingly, on tbe receipt 
of tbe letters of Government, I proceeded to make personal 
inquiries on these points from every student of tbe General 
Department, and tbe results are embodied • in tbe tables 
given below. I do not claim for these statistics absolute 
accuracy, but I bave spared no pains to get at tbe truth, 
and I believe that I may submit them ns being as approxi- 
mately correct as it is possible to ascertain in an inquiiy of 
tbis natnre. My inquiries were confined entirely to tbe 
students of tbe General Department, as tbe Law Depart- 
ment is already self-supporting, and tbe Civil Engineering 
Department is admitted to be one which, if retained at all, 
must be mainly su23ported by tbe State. 

3. Tbe following statement shows tbe number of students 
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5. A classification of parents or guardians according to 
monthly income gives the following result : — 


Amount of Montlily Income. 

Ist Year. 

2ud Year. 

3rd Year. 

4th Year. 

a 

o 

u-3 

o 

E-t 

Rupees 5,000... 

... 

B 


B 


2 

„ 4,000... 

... 

B 




1 

„ 3,000... 

3 

2 

... 1 



5 

„ 2,500... 

1 

1 

... 

1 


3 

„ 2,000... 


... 


1 


1 

Rupees 1,500 and less than ,, 2,000... 

2 

4 


... 

... 

6 

1,000 „ „ „ 1,500... 

6 

7 

, 1 

4 

1 

19 

,, 500 3, ,, ,, 1,000 .. 

5 

■El 

, 3 

2 


mm 

ji 200 ,, ,, ,, 500-. 

6 

16 

1 8 

3 

3 

36 

100 „ • „ „ 200... 

15 

23 

6 

|E| 

3 

67 

Below Rupees 100 

5S 

40 

19 

m 

3 


Total 

1 

96 


'38 

41 




6. An analysis of the statement regarding the incomes of 
the guardians of students holding Junior and Senior 
Scholarships shows that — 

Of the 93 Junior Scholars in the first and second year 
classes, there are 59 whose guardians have incomes helow 
Rupees 100, and 20 whose incomes are between Rupees 100 
and Rupees 200 a month. 

Of the 23 Senior Scholars in the third and fourth year 
classes there are 14 whose guardians have incomes helow 
Rupees 100, and five with incomes between Rupees 100 and 
Rupees 200 a month. 

Of the seven graduates, who hold foundation scholarships, 
there are four whose guardians have incomes helow Rupees 
100, and one with an income of Rupees 150. 

7. The preceding statements show that very few of our 
students belong to the wealthy families of Calcutta and tho 
Suburbs ; in fact, that only 12 students, or less than 5 per 
cent, of the entire number, have montlily incomes of Rupees 
2,000 and upwards. This may at first sight seem to bo 
incredible, but I believe that it represents the actual case. 
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I have had the advantage of being assisted by the IwoISrativc 
Professors of the College, and the expei'icnced Assistant 
Secretary in framing these returns, and from a list of about 
60 notoriously vealthy families of Calcutta and the Suburbs 
'»vhich they have prepared, I find that only five of these 
have representatives in the College classes. I think, there- 
fore, that the statistics are perfectly reliable, and that yon 
would he justified in making any recommendation to Goveim- 
ment on the question of fees which you may think they 
warrant. 


8. One fact appears prominently in these returns, vk., that 

the holders of Scholarships are almost entirely the sons of 
poor men. These Scholarships are gained by public com- 
pe ition amongst the Schools and Colleges of each circle, 
and the liberahty of Government in awarding so many 
annually forms one point, amongst many others, in which 
tp! Tf instruction in Bengal very closely 

» a' 

l It is, I «,i„k-, »n- 

eeneral^fp* ” eqnally aeprecate any increase in ite 

general tee payable l.j stndent, irrespeotivo of tbo incon.o 

me^lX ae n'”'- ^ “-rtaining 

^riS\ on, nt the 

samenlnpp ^ ‘^tate-snpported Institutions of the 

amount is'^L 1 College, hut I believe that the 

pSl wlP “T ”, »”'> J5"»Po. Ton 

kind and to p f instituting a comparison of this 

I forward a report on tb™" edneated, 

Sirear who w l i P^aiy Chum 

™nr;ft“„s.t 

fei*’ il’tfe Tonll” ‘u ot levying tbe tighest 

prohahlv there is p ^ circumstances warrant ; but 

of the LmS It as to the position in life 

-oms. Tao IrZrtb T 

so, perhaps the Government of India may, on 
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representation of tLe actual state of the case, determine upon 
not enforcing any present change in the amount of the 
College fee. It seems to me that two-thirds of our students 
are drawn, from ranks of society, which in any part of Europe, 
where a system of State-supported collegiate education 
prevails, would form precisely the classes the State desired 
and intended to benefit. In Great Britain there are no 
Institutions (with perhaps the single exception of the 
Queen’s College in Ireland) which can be compared in their 
aim and object with our Indian Colleges, but on the Continent 
there are ample materials for a fair compai’ison, and unless I 
am greatly mistaken, India will compare favourably with 
Europe in the cost to the State of the highest order of 
education. 

10. The statistics embodied in this letter -will enable you 
to comply with the request contained in paragraph 6 of the 
letter from the Government of India, and I hope you will 
agi’ee with mo in the opinion that a “ consideiuble elevation ” 
of the general fee payable by all students is not a desirable 
measure. To the principle of the graduation of the fee 
according to income, I see no great objections if carried out 
according to some well-considered plan. It may seem to be 
drawing an inmdious di.stinction to adopt a system of this 
kind in a State College, and possibly there would be no great 
increase in the amount of fees collected. But if the plan 
of levying a graduated fee be approved, I would suggest 
some such plan as the following : — 

All incomes up to Rupees 500 a month should be charged 
with the present fee of 12 Rupees. There would be immense 
difficulties in adopting any lower sum for the minimum fee, 
and the fee in itself is not at all disproportionate to the 
income of a guardian. Indeed, it has been represented to 
me by several g^ai-dians, whose opinions I have asked on 
this question, that Rujjees 10 would be a more appropriate 
minimum fee ; for incomes between Rupees 500 and Rupees 
1,000, a fee of Rupees 15 might be levied ; and for incomes 
between Rupees 1,000 and Rupees 2,000, the fee might be 
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B-upees 20. For all incomes in e.xcess of Bnpoes 2,000 a 
montli one general fee of Rnpees 25 migM be charged, the 
plan of levying a fee graduated according to income -^vas in 
force at HoogHy some time ago, but it vras not found to 
work satisfactorily and Tvas abandoned. Probably tlic main 
difficulty in carrying out a system of the kind results from 
fixing upon too low an income for the minimum fee. In 
Calcutta and the Submffis men with incomes in exce.ss of 
Bupees 500 a month are generally well known ; but if an 
income of Bupees 100 or Bupees 200 were fixed upon as a 
starting point, there would be considemble difficulty in 
assessing a guardian correctly. 

11. Witli reference to paragraph 7 of the letter from the 
Government of India, I beg to state that the two Calcutta 
Schools under my charge, the Hindoo School and the Hare 
School, are both self-supporting; I hope, therefore, that it 
may not be deemed necessary to raise the fee in either of 
these Schools. 


From Bicoo Peaut Churk Sircar, Professor, Fourth Grade, 
Presidency College, to J. Sutcliffe, Esq., ai. a., Principal 
Presidency College — (dated Calcutta, the 31st August, 
1861). 

Sir, — ^With reference to your enquiries as to the charges 
which the students of the Presidency College coming from 
the hlofussil have to incur for boarding and lodging in Cal* 
cutta, I beg to submit the following : — 

Those that can afford to take separate houses individually 
have to pay for house rent Bupees 16 per mensem at the 
lowest. This sum gives them barely three or four small and 
ill-ventilated rooms, one or two of which may be on the 
second floor. The charges for food of ordinary quality 
amount to about Bupees 24 per month, including the wages 
and food of one servant and one cook. Adding to the above 
the pay of the sweeper and the washerman and the cost of 
bedding and every day clothing amounting in aU to about 
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Rupees 12 per month, tlie total expenses of a student in 
Calcutta is about Rupees 52 monthly, inclusive of tuition 
fees and the cost of hoots, stationery, &c. This, hoiyever, 
is a poorer style than vhat a Zemindar or Millionaires son 
would like to live in. But there are not many in this College 
who can afford to expend even so much as Rupees 52 tor 
lodging and hoarding alone, most of them, I heheve per 
cent., being the sons of people belonging to the middle 
classes, who have hardly any other source of mcome than 
the salary they get as clerks, teachers, sub-assistant surgeons, 
native doctors, &c., or the proceeds of petty traffic as retail, 
shop-keepers, money lenders, wholesale dealers in country 
-produce on a small scale. Some of them call t 
TalooMars, hut being entitled only to small shares of talooks, 
the net income of the whole of which ranges om upees 
200 to Rupees 1,000 a year, they are actually the poorest o 

those who send their sons to any College. 

By far the larger part of the stndents that come from the 
Mofussil lodge here in a sort of mess account, m parties o 
four or five, sometimes eight or ten, in small houses that 
can hardly he said to afford any proper accommodation. Their 
food also is poor, and the division of the kouse ren , an 
wages of servant and cook, makes a very tr ng amoun 
each to pay on that score. The total of their expenses, 
including tiffin, bedding, &c., is about Rupees 16 per month. 
There are some, again, who are still poorer and ^re still 
more poorly and lodge in quarters not at all fit for the 
habitation. Their monthly total is about Rupees Iw genera y, 
at the lowest. But such cheap livmg is reprehensible on the 
consideration that it is likely to injuie t eir e. ^ 
have personally known several instances m u c i 
students so liidng have seriously suffered m respect of heal^- 

Some of these were so distressing cases ^ ^ ® Wnnuo- 

duty to bring these to the notice of h r. ■ ^ T<rest the 

and subsequently of Mr. W. S. Atkmson, and to s^on^st t 
expediency of making some provision for t e , 

hoarding and lodging of students in Calcnttawith the loves 
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expenses possible. Mr. Atkinson, -vritb tbe xieTr of making 
suck provision, establisbcd tbe Hindn Hostel in 1861. Tbe 
lowest rate tbat a student bas to pay for boarding and lodg- 
ing in tbe Hostel is Rupees 10 per montk, esclnsive of 
charges for milk, tiffin, bedding furniture, washerman, cloth- 
ing, &c., which at the lowest come to another Rupees 1 5, so 
the total expense of a student in the Hindu Hostel is about 
Rupees 25 a month at the lowest, exclusive of tuition fees 
and cost of books, stationery, &c. 1 must here observe that 

though the greater number of boarders in the Hostel pay 
the higher rates of Rupees 11 and 12, there has been all 
along, until the close of the last year, a deficit every month, 
which the Director of Public Instruction has paid from his 
contingent allowance, sometimes the deficit amounted to more 
than Rupees 100 for one month alone. Properly speaking, 
therefore, the total expense of a Hindn Hostel boarder is 
higher th an Rupees 25 a month. 

Some Native gentlemen have lately opened a boarding 
house near this College, where not only students but teachers 
and clerks also board and lodge. A first class boarder 
occupying the third part of a small upper room, divided by 
screens, and taking no better food than what a Native 
gentleman of ordinary re.spectability in Calcutta takes at 
home, has to pay Rupees 40 monthly, there are other rates, 
varying from Rupees 6 to 16, but those who avail them- 
selves of the cheaper rates lodge and board in an indifferent 
manner, in a much poorer style than what the Hindu Hostel 
boarders live in. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe, from the personal know- 
ledge that I have of people in the ilofussil likely to send 
their sons to this College, that the high rate of tuition fees 
and the heavy expenses of lodging and boarding in Calcutta 
deter many of them from sending their sons to complete 
their education. 



APPENDIX C. 

THE EINDOO PATRIOT OH EDUCATION IN 
BENGAL. 


The last annual report of tlie Director of Pul)lic Instiiic 
tion, Bengal, possesses more than ordinary interest. is no 
a diy statement of facts and figures. It -gives the outside 
public a fair insight into the policy of the ^ ® 

internal ivorking, and its practical results. s ows a so 
the care and attention with which the details are admuiis- 
tered not only by the director, but also by the inspectors an 
the subordinate staff genei-ally. The resolution of 
tenant- Governor on the report takes a ca m an ® ^ ® 
like view of the state of education in Bengal 
that since 1877, when thbre were 21,478 schools and 5 o. 
pupils, the number of schools under inspec ion las m 
than doubled, while the number of pupils “ 

nearly 60 per cent. Of the whole number of 928,489 pupil 
in schools of all classes, 893,941 are boys. e num ei 
males in Bengal is shown by the recent census o e a 
thirty-four millions, -svliicli -would, according ^ ® ^ « 

estimate of 15 per cent., comprise about 6,100,000 oys 
school-going age, among whom, therefore, moie ^ 

six is at school.* Among girls of school-going age, a ou 
in 150 is at school. The foUowing summarises returns 

two years : — 
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Class of Instruction. 

BBS 







■ 

rlfi 

University — Colleges 

20 

2,080 ’ 

20 

2,520 

Secondary- — 

High English Schools ... 

200 

38,018 

218 

42,558 

Jliddlc English Schools 

554 

32,812 

588 

iJii,34S 

Middle Yemaoular Schools 

1,0S5 

54,562 

1,028 

54,208 

Lower Ycrnaculat Schools 

1,498 

54,200 

1,701 

59,318 

primary Schools 

35,258 

613,452 

41,099 

701,508’, 

t-pecial 

58 

3,520 

1,425 

13,530 

Pemale 

657 

15,158 

828 

19,427 

Enropean and Eurasian 

46 

4,523 

— 


Total 

39,376 

819,030 

o 



1 928,489 


The schools shown in the above statement are again classi' 


iicd as follows ; — 



1880. 

ISSl. 

Ohuiii ijf LiiistructioD. 

Schools, 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1 

Govemraent Schools and Colleges ... 

Aided .. ««• 

Unaided 

301 

32,412 

0,003 

29,332 

083,352 

100,340 

30.3 

40,490 

0,714 

29,775 

777,173 

121,541 

Total 

39,370 

819,030 

j 47,507 

928,489 


The expenditnre of the Education Eepartment under several 
heads was as follows ; — 


Budget Head of Exi>enditTire. 

Sanctioned 

Estimate. 

1880-81. 

Exi>CDiiituTC. 

ISSO-Sl. 

Direction and Inspection 

Government Colleges and Madrassas ... 
Government Scbools ... 

Grants in Aid and Assignments— 

For Secondary and Superior Instniction ,, 
For Primary Instruction ... 

Scholarships ... 

SUsccHaucous ... 

Ra. 

4,18,100 

1 4,53,558 

0,47,300 

4,25,000 

4.00. 000 

1.00. 000 
48,742 

Rs. 

4,43.047 

I 4,50,934 

1 6,09,735 

4,13,320 

4,07,281 

1,50,802 

33,346 
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Deducting receipts, n-liicli amounted to Es. 513,856, tlie net 
expenditure to Government vas Rs. 20,61,215. Row Bengal 
yields a total revenue of eighteen crores and three-quarters 
both imperial and provincial, and the educational expendi- 
ture represents 2i pies per every rupee of revenue, and 6 
pies per head of population, the total populatito hemg 
68,000,000. It ■will he thus seen that the educational ex- 
penditme of Bengal is grossly disproportionate to its revenue 
and population. If the whole expenditnre upon education 
in Government and aided schools he taken into account, 
including University charges paid by candidates, the charges 
for medical education, and the fee receipts of aided schools, 
it -null he found that the Government expenditure has risen 
from Es. 21,97,000 in 1879-80 to Es. 22,64,000 in 1880-81, 
while the private expenditure has increased in the same 
period from Rs. 25,71,000 to Rs. 28,56,000. These results 
are eminently satisfactory. Including the unaided schools 
the total expenditure on education rises to Es. 55,86,000, of 
which the share paid by Government was a little over 40 per 
cent. And yet it is said that the education given to the people 
of this country is eleemosynary. The total numbei o 
students in all colleges has risen during the year from 2,080 
to 2,526, or by more than 21 per cent.— a rate of increase 
which the director describes as unprecedented. n ovem 
ment colleges tliere lias been Oan increase of 1/ s 
15 percent. ; in aided colleges of 155, or 23a per cen . , an 
in unaided colleges of 117, or nearly 35 per cen . om 
paring the financial res.ults for foar years, t e leu enan 
Governor observes that Government expenditure ^o e^a e 
education has increased more largely than expen me om 
private sources. The demand for collegiate education has 
compelled the Government to prnvide additions to ° 
fessorial staff. This demand is a gro^wing one, anc i is, 

Sir Ashley Eden’s opinion, impossible that Goveinmen . 
keep up -nutli this gro-wing demand ; any further 
expenditure for the staff of colleges should be pai , 
students themselves. This means that there s on 
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further increase to State expenditure on high cdtication. 
His Honour has also ordered a moderate inoreasc in the foe 
rates of the Hofussil Colleges. So Exeter Hall agitation 
against high education in India i.s telling upon the Govern- 
ment. Even such a hold Governor as Sir A.shley Eden has 
heen obliged to hold back. Hi.s Honour admits that it is not 
the rich ^vho resort to our colleges, hnt the poor middle 
classes, who ean ill alTord to pay high fees, and yet he JS 
trimming his sail.s to suit the prevailing wind. Bnt we arc 
afraid that while the increase of fees in the iMofns.sil College 
will pre.ss hard upon the poor middle cla==, it will not siti.sfy 
the Exeter Hall party. The.se want that the Government 
colleges he aholi.shed altogether ; hnt we do not believe that 
the Government, hov.-ever Radical its sympathie.s, is pre- 
pared to go to tliat length. Primary education, v.'c are glad 
to note, is advancing at a rapid rate. 'J’he total number of 
primary sohools for lioys has risen from So,2o8 with 
pupils, to 41,099 with 701,508 pupils, shon-ing an increase 
of 0,441 schools and 88,1 10 pupils. Besides the.se indigenous 
ioh- and muhlahs, to the number of nearly 1,400, with 10,000 
pupils, which in the previous year were included among 
primary schools, have now heen transferred to the head of 
“special instruction.” It follows that about 98,000 addi- 
tional pupils have heen brought on the returns of primary 
sehools. Of the whole number of schools returned as 
primary, 30,002, with 018,328 pupils, receive aid in some 
form or other from Government, while 5,097, with 83,240 
pupils, are unaidetL The general character of the primary 
system in Bengal may he indicated asfollow.s : — ^Each teacher 
of an aided school receives on the average PlB. 94 a year 
from Government, and Rs. 34 from the villages, or about 
Rs. 43 a year albjgether, besides payment in kind, such as 
clothes and rice. Or again, since an aided primary school 
contains on an average seventeen pupils, each pupil costs 
Government nine uumis a year out of a total of Rs. 2-9, The 
schools are therefore e.s.sentially village .schools, mainlatned 
by the people for the people, with some moderate support 
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from GoTernment. It is, however, questionable wlietber the 
present system is an improvement upon the indigenous 
system. The Director of Public Instruction bimself thus 
points out its principal defects. Slate arithmetic and the 
reading of printed books have too often been allowed, wholly 
or partially, to take the place of some of the old subjects 
of patshala instruction. “ This is,” the director observes, 
“ specially the case with mental arithmetic — a subject on 
which no great stress can be laid in the scholarship examina- 
tion, since that has now come to be conducted more and more 
fully by written papers, the number of candidates, which 
increases yearly, preventing the use of viva voce questions to 
any great extent. But this evil, the existence of which has 
been specially noticed in llidnapore and in Orissa, is a serious 
one. Readiness and rapidity of calculation have been the 
pride of patshala pupils and the strength of patshala instruc- 
tion for many generations; and we shall have altogether 
failed to make the best use of the materials at our command 
unless we preserve and confirm their most useful elements.” 
This observation is entirely borne out by facts that came 
under Sir Ashley Eden’s own observation during his recent 
visit to Midnapore, where, in a large gathering of primary 
schools, he found the pupils remarkably deficient in mental 
arithmetic, a subject in which they used to be remarkably 
proficient. This subject is unquestionably one of the most 
useful that a boy can spend his time upon ; and it is no gain 
to him, but a serious loss, to have learnt to read a printed 
primer, if at the same time he is unable to look sharp after 
his own interests in ordinary money transactions. The 
immediate remedy lies, as the director points out, in the 
revision of the rates of reward offered for different subjects, 
and in the substitution of viva voce for written questions at 
the examination in arithmetic. We do hope that this remedy 
will produce the desired result. There are many other 
important points suggested by' ilr. Croft’s report and the 
Government resolution thereon, but we have neither time nor 
space to discuss them. The question of education in this 
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counti-j -will be poon broiiglit under tbc conRideiution of fin 
imperial eommission, wbicli Lord Ripon is about, to appoint, 
and we will wateb with anxious interest tbo labours of tbe 
commission . — Hindoo rairiot. 



APPENDIX D. 

EXTEACT FROM REPORT of the HOK BHODEB 
MUKHOPADHYATA ox the PRBIARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE XORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

COXCLUSION. 

I shall conclude this Report with the few following 
obseiwations : — 

1. The history of the educational system of the Xorth- 
West shows that the local Government set out with the 
object of improving the indigenous schools of those provinces, 
and that, with a view to enlist the sympathies of the people 
on their side, it never lost an occasion to impress upon the 
local and educational ofEcers the necessity which existed for 
making it clear to the agricultm’al classes that they could 
neither know their duties nor defend their rights unless they 
improved their schools in the way they were directed. Tlie 
Government of the Xortli- Western Provinces were at first 
strongly disinclined to appoint teachers to ■idllage schools 
and pay them, lest such a practice should lead the teachers 
to look up to the Government exclusively, and neglect the 
conciliation of the people. 

2. But this slow cautions plan was soon abandoned. The 
success of the local officers in raising the cess facilitated the 
establishment of schools, which, being under their direct 
management, afforded full scope to the tendency to raise the 
standard of school instruction, which is the necessary accom- 
paniment of Government interference in the educational 
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interests of the people. Probably, too, the simple interests 
of the agricnltnral classes, on "wMch the educational system 
-was designed to he established, appeared on trial to be too 
■weah. for its purpose. Por it may be easily imagined that, 
rude and primitive as the village people -vvere, they could 
not readily understand the connection that subsisted as cause 
andsequence between a knowledge of letters and the defence of 
their rights in land. To simple and unsophisticated people, 
to be able to defend one’s own rights does not seem to require 
any long or ronnd-ahont preparation. It is left by them 
invariably to common sense, to traditional instruction handed 
dov-n from parents to children, and to the example and 
advice of friends and neighbours. Very few men, even in 
the higher circles of sociely, study the laws of their country 
simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties 
and rights. Every human effort is made with a view to 
some positive good. The defence of one’s rights is but a 
negative one. The acquisition of knowledge, especially at 
the ludimentary stage, is a very great effort ; and in the 
eyes of the unlettered masses, knowledge as power or accom' 
plishment has no value whatever. 

3. Prom the natural -weakness, therefore, of interest in 
education among the agricultural community, as well as 
from the facilities which presented themselves for adopting 
a different course, the policy laid down in the beginning was 
in the coni-se of a very few years entirely departed from; 
and Government efforts were directed, not to the improve- 
ment of indigenous schools, but to provide for the instruc- 
tion of the people by distributing new schools eqnall}' 
ihroughout the districts. 

4. How the system of village circles has worked has been 
.ill cad j seen in the couree of this report. The theory oi 
equal distribution has broken down ; the lahonring agricul- 
tural classes have not been attracted to the schools in the 
proportion designed ; the standard of studies has been raised 
above that of the indigenons schools, hut not so considerably 
as mayapjK;arnt first sight; and no perceptible inflnence has 
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teen exercised on tlie manners, habits, tastes, modes of 
thought and speech, of the commnnitj at large. 

5. Those who have formed their idea of the vernacular 
educational system of the North-West fi'om the G-overnment 
Resolutions and Letters of the first Thomasonian period, 
are unaware of the radical change which that system under- 
went at a subsequent stage. Correct ideas of the Halqu 
Schools cannot be formed from mere paper statistics. It is 
idle now to say that these schools are founded on the interests 
of the labouring agricultural classes, and that they are mainly 
attended by such classes. The interests cn which these 
schools now stand, are, as has been already pointed out, the 
following ; — 

(1st.) A desire for small appointments, such as Patwaris, 
. Mahurers, Panditships, &c., &c., among the middle classes. 

{2nd.') A desire of pleasing the revenue authoi’ities, who 
everywhere in those parts take considerable interest in the 
schools. 

(3rd.) A vague hope of some good resulting from school 
attendance by learning to read and write, as well as attract- 
ing the notice of the authorities. 

If the Civil authorities withdrew their interest from the 
schools, the only foundation for them to stand upon would be— 

(u.) The fixed income from the cess fund. 

(6.) The interest of the teachers, whose salaries depend 
upon the existence of the schools. 

6. The conclusion then is, that the passion for servdce, 
natural to the circumstances of the people, which has acted 
in Bengal in favour of superior English education, is, in 
fact, the onlv active impulse on which the system of ver- 
nacular education has proceeded in the North-West. Tho 
difEerence is that while in the Lower Provinces the people 
have learnt to look up to compaintively higher and moro 
responsible appointments as the reward of success at schoo , 
the people of the Upper Provinces have had held ^ be ore 
them generally as their objects of ambition vei'y 

posts, the higher appointments to which nati^ es arc e igi 
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in tliose parts being conferred on other considerations than 
those of success at school. Popular estrangement, there- 
fore, from Government systems of education continues as 
great in those Provinces as ever. 

7. It may he very well to talk of education for itself, and 
without any eye to ulterior advantages. But the question 
practically resolves itself into one of interest on the one 
hand, and of religious authority or of legislative compulsion 
on the other. An earnest man cannot shut his eyes to the 
facts of the case. He will remember that the indigenous 
education of India was founded on the sanction of the 
nhastras, which elevated into religions duties and conferred 
dignity on the commonest transactions of every-day life- 
lie will remomVjcr that the existence of village communities, 
which left not only their iinnicipal, but also in part their 
lievenue and .Indicial administrations in the hands of tho 
people themselves, greatly helped to spread education among 
all the different members of the community. He will see the 
fruits of the indigenous sy.stem in the numberless Patshalas, 
Ghatsals, and Tols which still overspread the country, and 
ivhich, however wretched their present condition, prove by 
their continued existence, in spite of neglect, contempt, and 
other adverse circumstances of a thousand years, the strong 
stamina they acquired at their birth. At the present day» 
he will see the religious sanction grov/ing weak, the vTllag*-* 
communities nearly • gone, manufacturing industry come to 
the verge of min, the heaviest incidence of taxation falling 
upon land, and a foreign language become the language of 
court and commerce. The natural incentives to popular 
education being thus weak, its progress, he must acknow- 
ledge, will depend on the efforts of an enlightened Govern- 
ment inclined to compensate to the people for their lo.sscs 
under foreign rule. Until a healthy political, economical, 
and social condition has been regained under the security of 
Bnti.sh ntlmini.stration, artificial stimulants mn.st supply its 
place as well as they arc able. 

8. All hvlk, therefore, at tliis time of educating the jieoplo 
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■vritliout lioldiag fortli indiicements to tlieiu, is simply use- 
less, and to speak of “ educating tlie masses, and leaving 
them u-here they are,” betrays an ignorance not only of the 
inherent and practical difficulties of the question of mass 
education, but likennse an ignomnce of the simplest prin- 
ciples of all sustained human action. 

In Bengal proper, the interest in favour of vernacular 
education is far healthier among the middle classes than it 
is in the Horth-West. In oi-der really to interest the masses, 
it ndll be necessary everywhere in Bengal, no less than in 
the Horth-West and the Panjab, to take measures calculated 
to open before the labouring classes such prospects as they 
can clearly see of securing increased efficiency and \ alne to 
their labour by school attendance. But confining myself to 
the immediate object of my tour, I may venture to affirm, 
on the strength of a sincere conviction, and without calling 
in question the T\’isdom of the measures "which have been se 
on foot in the different provinces, that the main features of 
the Forth- West system, which were first modified in the 
Panjab in two essential points, namely (1) the distnbution 
of schools, and (2) the class interests they were founded 
upon; and again modified in Oudh as respects starting 
schools without providing competent teachers foi them, 
require to be yet further altered to suit the ciicumstances 
of Bengal, (1) by leaving the village teachers to remain 
what they are, servants of the people, and not of Govein- 
ment; and (2) by providing means for the support of t le 
schools from general, and not local or sectional taxation, nor 
from nominally voluntary contiibutions raised by loca 
officers. An education tax will be the least nnpopnlai o 
all taxes in Bengal. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Xour most obedient Servant, 

BHUDEB MUKHOP-A.DHrATA. 

Inspector of Schools. 
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THR CALCUTTA JIEVIEW OX EDUCATION IX 
BENGAL. 

LKATiKfi, tlien, for tlie present all questions reffardin" local 
taxation, we prefer to consider tlie educational poUcj' oi 
Bengal cliiefly with reference to the actual work which it 
has already done and is now doing, in the hope of showing 
that its errors and deficiencies are such as seem to indicate 
the necessity rather for careful and gradual reforms than for 
any such revolutionary changes as have keen sometimes a 
little wildly suggested. If the matter he looked at from 
this point of view, the first necessity is evidently a clear 
vien of the actual facts. We require to know something 
regarding the social and moral atmosphere of a Bengali 
V illage, and the economic relations of its inhabitants among.st 
themselves and with the ontside world. We must in short 
inform onrselves regarding the present condition and real 
needs of the various classes of the community, before we can 
lope to decide with any degree of certainty on the hest 
means of improving their position. 

Ihis task may, at first sight, appear a veiy easy one, hut 
lore are difficnlties which do not show themselves on the 
surface. It is true that we have held Bengal longer than 
any other x)art of India, and that for seveml generations it 
has contamod not only a large stair of officials, hut also a 
cimsKlerahlemimher of missionaries, planters and other non- 
official Europeans, who cannot have failed to learn all that 
IS easily to lie known regarding the people among whom they 
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lived. All tliis is trne; but very little of all these stores of 
knowledge has ever been pnbb’slied, and still less of it is 
readily accessible. If ve could collect even a tenth pait o 
vhat has been incidentally vritten regarding the social con- 
dition of Bengal in the course of various books and repoits, 
ive should have all and more than all the infoianation ve 
require ; but there is very little matter of this kind to be 
found in the numerous special treatises on education v hie i 
have been published vithin the last few years, and our 
readers will therefore, perhaps, pardon our going^ back for a 
moment to this elementary subject. But first, in order to 
avoid the danger of misconception, it is as well to say t at 
we have no fault to find with the writers of the treatises ]us 
refeiTed to. The two among them whose names cany mos 
authority, Messrs. Monteath and Howell, are meii w ose 
ability and earnestness require no praise of ours ; and if, as v e 
contend, the education question has been treated by them as 
well as by others to some extent on a wrong basis, the b ame 
must lie on other shoulders. They* admirably cariie ou 
the special task with which they were entrusted, and if their 
reports give us more information regarding the mac inei'y o 
public instruction than regarding the education actua y 
imparted and its effect on the people of India, our comp am 
lies, not against ilessrs. Monteath and Hov ell, ut a^ains 
those who set their task, or rother against the system un er 
Avhich machinery is regarded as of more consequence than 


results. , . , 

Hor is it with regard to education only that a complain 
of this kind can reasonably be made. Alany o our lea e 

■* It is true that some people criticise .rather ^^g^°j.a^inarion, 

mode of calculating the cost of each boy who passes ^hole expense of 

by simply dividing amongst the successful compeUtors the J^oJe exp 

the schools in which they are educated, and pj. not at all ; 

ten times more numerous students who compe e ^[,0 jn this 

but for our own part we regard with feelings of gratitude any 0^ 
dry and thirsty land affords us a hearty laugh. S or ' brilliant 

to manipulate figures as if they were facts is P , jp |i,jg o-ay than 

absurdity or other, and Mr. Bowell Las pmbah y inelancholv dnty to 

most of his critics would have done, if it had been their melancno . 

make bricks without straw. 
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-n'ill perhaps rememher tlie Septemher day in 1858, when all 
India was called on to rejoice and illuminate on occasion of 
the extinction of the old Company’s government and the 
accession of the Queen of England to the throne of India. 
Some of them may have felt a little sore at heart and A'cxed 
at being compelled to rejoice over the death of an old and 


generous master, and a little doubtful whether the new 
system of government would prove an unmixed good. If so, 
they had some of the wisest men in England to share their 
opinion, and we cannot but think that the history of the last 
tuelve years has already done much towards demonstrating 
its correctness. During these twelve 5 mars there has un- 
doubtedly been a great deal of what is usually called pro- 
gress, but in estimating the value of what has been done, it 
should be remembered that the imitation of European 
sj stems of administration, and even the increase of commerce 
and industrial production, are not necessaiily and in them- 
se ves advantageous, but only so far as they tend to elevate 
and improve the condition of the people. 

If any one will be at the pains of comparing the adminis- 
J’a ve history of the last decade ivith that of an equal 
num er of years an official generation or two ago, he will 
Pnd that the principles of government followed during the 
^ r ler period uere radically different from those at present 
, ^^o.se earlier days the initiative was generally 

^ken by the local authorities and on the grounds of local 
xper lency. Some practical evil having been felt, an attempt 
bpvn^^ remedy it. At the present day we have got far 
eyond this primitive and unscientific mode of government. 

in the Tn.mtl.1 cxhaBstiTe judgments contained 

“av nAr ^ ^- “s'* Conrt Reports n-ithont 
have lorme 1 + 1 , whatever may 

otherfHor ilagistrates and 

ocal officials of the present day are generally actuated 
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in eveiytliing they do hy corrupt and spiteful motives. This 
is so evidently the case, that in criminal appeals one feels 
that, if justice "were to he done, the Magistrate on the bench 
should change places v’ith the pure and honourable man 
■whom his persecution has driven into the dock, and there is 
reason to hope that, if this exchange is found impracticable, 
a compromise will at least be devised under which the self- 
sacrificing men who under the existing system, from motives 
of pure humanity, act as pleaders in defence of the oppressed, 
may be vested with judicial powers, without at the same 
time giving up those personal relations with their clients 
which enable them fully to sympathize with their mis- 
fortunes. So much, we believe, has long been admitted, but 
it is not so generally known, and this is the point at uhich 
we are really driving, that not only are local officials in 
general grossly corrupt and ignorant of the laws which they 
daily administer, but moreover they, in common ■with non- 
official Europeans residing in the Mofnssil and the na'tives o 
the country, are almost totally blind to everything that goes 
on before their eyes, and the only knowledge worth having 
is that derived by central authorities from tabular state- 
ments. It is true that our local government to some extent 
endeavours to make use of the special knowledge as ^ 
poor parochial minds esteem it — of its subordinates, u 
perhaps in consequence of this very fact it has now become 
evident that the Bengal Government itself, if not parochial 
is at least provincial in its views, and that the Imperia 
authorities who have an opportunity of comparing t e 
tabular statements of Bengal with those of other pro-nnces, 
are alone in a position to arrive at safe conclusions. o ar 
we have already got, but there is no reason why v e s on 
despair of still further progress. We all hope that the era 
of intemational wars and jealousies will some day pass aii ay, 
and Europe resolve itself into a confederation of the peop e , 
and when that blessed day comes, there is no reason v y 
■uniform tabular statements should not be drau n up regai 
ing all the nations of the world, and perfect politica is om 
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thereljj he secured. This is, in fact, perhaps the mode in 
Tvhich we may expect onr hopes of a millennium to he 
realized. 

This, then, is the present method of administration. The 
Government of India, as the great central depo.sitory of 
tabular statements, or in other words of truth, cast.s its 
reflective eye around the world, and considers whether there 
is not some instrument of European origin which it can 
introduce to henefit the benighted people of India, and our 
juries, our sanitaiy science,* our jail discipline, and our 
reproductivet public works, are in themselves sufficient to 
s ou that this .system has not been baiTen of results. 

In other words, and in sober earnest, we complain of the 
■waj in vhich the education question and many others have 
recentlj been treated. There has been too much theory and 
oo ittle fact, too much machinery and too little regard for 
actua results. ^ latere statistics have been taken as the basis 
on w uc 1 to build a new policy, and scant consideration has 
needs and desires of the people. 

, . descend to the level of facts, the first point 

uc jas to be noticed is the extraordinary notion which is 
genera y e^ertained regarding the condition of the lower 
s..es in ^ engah Theoretic philanthropists and Calcutta 
a ms, imitating their language, have so often told us in 
Eomevdiat general terms of the miserable and forlorn condi- 
. and these accounts form such an admirable 

■'^’ho are hostile to the present 
o‘ and-lawK, that those who know— as mofussil officers 
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and planters do — tlae real facts of tlie case, find it liard to 
obtain a bearing. If men of tbis class "were consulted, tbey 
■would tell tbe educational enthusiasts tbat tbe peasantry of 
Bengal are on tbe ■wbole a decidedly well-to-do class. Tbey 
do not Avear Avarm clotbes and read Lloyd’s Weekly News- 
paper, nor do tbey eat bacon or enjoy an boui‘’s sound sleep 
once a AA'eek in tbeir parish church ; but, except in famine 
years, Avhicb in Bengal are fortunately rare and in its eastern 
districts almost unknown, actual want of food is nerer felt 
by any class of tbe people, and tbe peasantry generally can 
command as much food and clothing as tbey require, Avitb 
such lodging as tbey consider comfortable, and not un- 
frequently silver ornaments for tbeir wives and daughters. 
Land seeking for ryots is far more common than ryots seek- 
ing for land ; and though landlords acting in a commercial 
spirit may sometimes press tbeir tenants bard, it has to be 
. done Avitb a good deal of caution, because, among otbe^ 
reasons, a man who chooses to give up bis ancestral bit of 
land and open up new ground elseAvbere has no difficulty in 
getting as much as be likes on favourable terms. Tbe AA-bole 
social atmosphere, too, is conservatiA'e. Tbe general feeling 
is in favour of perpetuity of tenure, and actual rack rents 
are very rare. Nor is tbe Bengali ryot Avanting in intelli- 
gence. He not only knows what bis rights are, but is 
perfectly ready to go to law in defence of them, and though 
be will often pay more than our laws Avill uphold bis land- 
lord in claiming, yet a landlord generally finds it hard aa ork 
to get anything to which be is not entitled by recognized 
and old-established custom. While then Ave do not defend 
tbe present state of things as anything like perfect, but Avould 
eagerly adopt any practical measures tending to rendei the 
loAver classes more independent and self-reliant, to giAC them 
a higher standard of comfort, or in any way to raise them m 
the scale of humanity, yet Ave cannot pass by the distorted 
and exaggerated class of statements above referred to AAit 

out pointing out tbeir inaccuracy. 

It may be objected to us tbat all tbis is mere assei ion. 
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but Tve have no besitation in appealing to anyone n'bo is 
familiar ivitb. tbe mofnssil of the Lower Proinnces for a 
confirmation of onr views ; and so long as the usual heart- 
rending pictures of Bengali life are only drawn by men 
whose knowledge has been gathered in distant promnces of 
India or in the course of occasional evening drives along the 
Strand in Calcutta, it is hardly worth our while to be at the 

trouble of collecting facts to demonstrate their fictitious 
character.'^ 

T^e mcorrect popular notions regarding the social condition 
of Bengal are among the greatest obstacles to a calm con- 
ideration of the education question on the basis of facts, 
vnS therefore given them precedence among the 

anous obstructions which have to be swept away before 
any imeful can be done; but wild and delusive as those 

^vhether they have done so 
wSitTlf" Public opinion as the false analogy 

and t be^b this country and England, 

onlv annbnnbf \ in which ideas and arguments 

me ^ ^ Enropean life have been allowed to influence 

different o ’ ^ ^ 

opfnTon th i Association, expressed the 

frorthe ci l"''" of sufiering 

laimed from°+r^ apathetic neglect of the lessons to be 
ie-imed from the experience of other countries than from a 

of 
that 

nibli I.UU Tapper 

lue yriter did art know, o"r"itdrd't!i.™“''’ {eyergood roads. Apparently 
of tbe Lower Provinces are T/rav'idp/l reflect, that most parts 

Mminorco in the form of liglii^ayB of 

toi« to rival if ii ivaicli the Korth-West could not 

An lour spent on tlic bauV, of “''“‘‘"S for a centno-- 

• I or one of its t.ibutaries in 


An hour spent . „ 

'intobing tlic ccnsclesv trafiic''xl,:!a **** I’ndda or one of its tiibutaries in 
W'-Jj .a blunder. It i., u,,. ^,-,,''‘7’ e®®** O" “Pon them v,-onld bare prevented 

K-nerabralionsof our prr'aenrcoo.v.?!^"^^'’'’'-' ol-snrdilie, like tld.^, in tbe 
daily more and more regarded bv (rovemmenl, which causes it to be 

"‘tj a fcelmg akin to contempt '“®”. ofScial and non-oEcial, 
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failure to appreciate tlie full force of local peculiarities liidden 
under a superficial resemblance. In tbis opinion we find it 
impossible to concur. In almost eveiy question of Indian 
politics, and not least in that of education, the greatest and 
most constant source of error at the present daj appears to 
us to be the careless and inconsiderate importation of in- 
applicable European maxims and ideas. England, as eveiy 
one knows, is above all things a land of great manufacturing 
cities and of individual independence. Bj the gradual 
confiscation of their ancient rights and under the influence 
of feudal land-laws, the people at large have been driven out 
of the heritage of their ancestors, while the land has been 
massed in the hands of a few hundred proprietors. Enormous 
wealth at one end of the social scale is counterbalanced by 
thousands of paupers at the other. The land is actuallj 
tilled by mere day-labourers, who, having finally lost all 
right even in the village commons, have fallen year by year to 
a lower level, till they now in some comities hardly exceed 
in intelligence the far more comfortably-housed cattle which 
they tend, while their only hope, after a life of ceaseless 
toil, is to end their days in the workhouse. The thousands, 
who, in a healthier state of society, would be supported by 
the lands of our hlarquises of Westminster and Bute, are 
driven away to the towns where eveiy walk of life is already 
so crowded that, but for the safety valve of emigration, the 
pauperism which even now threatens to swamp them must 
inevitably have bred a revolution. Every boy in England, 
fo speak generally, has to shift for himself, as soon as he is 
old enough to make his bread. If he cannot shoulder his 
way in. bis gf life, he must emigrate or sink to a 

lower. Knowledge is power, and the man who is unfitted 
by education for any skilled employment has little before 
him but the life of a factory hand, a day labourer or a thief, 
and all these professions are overstocked like the rest. And 
all the time democracy is yearly coming nearer, so that the 
desire of self-preservation urges us to educate our masters, 
while humanity forbids that any child should be sent out 
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into tho ^vorld to fight the battle of life with no more hope 
of success tLau if lie ivere Wind or maimed. 

India on the other hand is almost exclusively aoricnltnral, 
and the family is still the social unit, so that no man has to 
start in life on his own sole resources. Instead of having- to 
carim his own way in the world, he inherits a profes.sion or 
a s are m a hit of land, and unless some famine chance to 
comeinhis time, he lives and dies in his native n'llage as 
IS at er did before him. There are, of course, exceptions to 
the general rule in India as well as in England, hut it is the 
general rule nevertlielcss. 

And this is not the only or the chief difference between 
le i\o countries. At home the term primary edneation 
means something, because, when a boy can read and write, 
10 has access to the boundless stores of knowledge and 
thouglit embodied in the literature of England. Books and 
newspapers are eveiy where around him, and he can hardlv 
avoi coming in contact with new ideas. In this country 
1C case is quite different, for a popular literature worthy of 
le name has still to be created, and it is an entire misuse of 
Cl ms o sayt o.t we educate or do anything towards educating 
- loy when we simply enalde him to read the Mahabliarata- 
IT instead of hearing it droned over by a neighhonr. 

as 's or bread in the shape of new ideas to wake the 

a stone in the 

old ^‘ipo^ting again and again his 

'Iiul ''een t c necessity for educating the masses here 

urLarJ^nf we put forward here as 

iant rwill ^'^^cation at all ; and if we 

nosHirlf n ™ wii.sing the 

s to It „ do 

i.-om Kngll lit;"’’ ^ 

which lllo he misrepresent.itious 

for a pmctical scl.en.e t? a finn foundation 

tiorm. Almost all "wnters on the 
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subject of education in India liave made it one of tbeir chief 
complaints tbaf, while great attention is paid in Bengal to 
English education, the mass of the people are far less in- 
structed than in any other province; and it is almost 
superfluous to add that in snpport of this notion the 
principal argument is drawn from the statistics of educa- 
tional machinery. Unfortunately, like most other arguments 
drawn from tabular statements, it has very little in the 
way of actual fact to support it. Vernacular Schools under 
Government management or supervision are no doubt much 
less numerous in Bengal than in most other provinces; but 
there is nothing to show that the proportion of the popula- 
tion who can read and write is less in the Lower Provinces 
than elsewhere. "When Mr. Adams wrote his report on 
vernacular education, it was estimated that there were in 
Bengal about 100,000 village-schools or patshalas, and there 
IS no doubt that Babu Joykishen Mookerjee was right when 
he lately stated that-in almost every milage one of these in- 
stitutions is still to be found. It is true that the instruction 
given by a village Guru is of a very defective character. 
Sisu Seiodhi, Data Kama, Ganga Bandhana, and Guru 
DaJthina are imdoubtedly not works much calculated to 
stimulate activity of intellect, nor is the orthography 
prevalent in indigenous village-schools at all such as would 
commend itself to a rigid grammarian; but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that, even in those provinces 
■"’here an attempt is more extensively made to provide 
Government vernacular schools for the lower classes, a very 
small part of the w-hole number of pupils taught ever get 
beyond the lowest classes, in which the instruction given is 
little different from that of the Guru. Thus of the 98,211 
pupils who were taught in the village schools of the Lorth- 
vest Provinces during the year 1866—7, the large number of 
h8,363 belonged to the lowest class, in which only reading 
and writing and figures are taught, while no less than 
91,325 were in or below the sixth class, in which the official 
course of studies is “ arithmetic (fii’st four rules), a tale of 
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tlie desire to mate use of it as a means towards worldly ad- 
vancement. Tte simple fact we believe to be that education 
never bas been, and probably never will be, generally valued 
for its own sake in any countrj- whatever. A Socrates may be 
found now and then with a passionate devotion to the pursuit 
of beauty and truth, and a considerable number of minds are 
to be met with in all cultivated communities which revolt 
against the Philistinism around them, and by striving to 
reach the realities which underlie the current shams and 
conventionalities of the time, show that they value know- 
ledge for its own sake. But these are exceptional cases. 
Among the great mass of mankind, when education is valued 
at all, it is valued either because current ideas regard a 
cei'tain amount of culture as respectable and becoming in 
cei'tam stations of society, or because it affords means of 
getting on in the world. Vanity and the desire of wealth 
govern men’s actions in regard to education just as much as 
in regard to everything else. If we want to stimulate the 
desire for education generally, or for instruction of any 
particular kind, we can do so generally only in one of two 
ways : either by making it profitable, or by teaching public 
opinion to regard it as respectable and necessary. It is 
possible that in England the compulsory education of a 
single generation might metamorphose the whole character 
of the agricultural classes, and it is certain that in one or 
two generations at most it would produce economic changes 
ID the existing relations between master and man which 
some of ns long for as the most poweifful means of national 
regeneration, though the landlord class, or, as Matthew 
Araold calls them, the Barbarians, are hardly yet sufficiently 
enlightened to relish the prospect, if they had eyes to fore- 
see it. This is true of England ; and even in India, where 
the economic laws of God and man are less widely different, 
tmirersal compnlsoiy education, if such a thing were possible, 

V ould no doubt be productive of great lesults; but for the 
present it is idle to talk of such heroic remedies, and so 
little can be done in a single lifetime with the means which 

O '2 
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of European thouglit. But his acquirements are for the 
most part superficial. His powers and habits of thought 
are not improved to the same degree as those of expression ; 
and, however familiar he may he with the words of European 
writers and thinkers, it is generally apparent that he very 
imperfectly appreciates the real sentiments and principles 
whose outward expression he so skilfully imitates. His 
acquaintance with fact is large, hut his faculty of in- 
dependent thought and criticism small. What he wants is 
not knowledge, hut the power to assimilate it. 

This, however, is for the present unavoidable. The child 
IS father of the man, and though a genius may he found now 
and then who contradicts all ordinary rules, it is inevitable 
that the majority of mankind should be what their early 
training tended to make them, and should thoroughly 
assimilate only such ideas as naturally belong to the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere in which they have lived from 
childhood. The European type of thought can no more be 
spontaneously produced on the soil of India than the idea 
of York Minster could he inspired hy Pauranic Brahmanism 
—and we shall inevitably be disappointed if we expect our 
students at once to accomplish more than an external 
Tesemblance to an alien type. The Hindu mind has many 
admirable characteristics, which the more material Anglo- 
Saxon would do well to study, hub it can only be formed and 
developed by the gradual operation of natural laws ; and it is 
idle to hope that we can at once create the moral purpose, 
the artistic sense, and the personal independence, which the 
nations of Europe inherit from our spiritual ancestors, the 
Jew, the Greek, and the Geianan. 

The British Philistine with his constitutional freedom and 
trial by jury, his Evangelical or Anglican Christianity, his 
dinner-parties and his tall black hat, is about the blindest 
'woi’shipper of nostrums and formulce that the world has yet 
produced, and it is no merit of his that he has a more 
genuine and effective belief in European ideas, a fiianer grasp 
of facts, and a more constant and abiding, though often 
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conjecture nor mncli clearness of Yision to see avHcIi process 
is the more effectual. 

Our higher education, then, must not he thoughtlessly 
condemned for its ineyitahle failings, hut vigorously extended 
and improved as that part of our system without which all 
our exertions in other directions would he mere waste of 
labour. But when we come a step lower down, we shall find 
that more radical reforms are necessary. Over and above 
the men whose knowledge of English is sound and real, and 
sufficient to bring them into contact with European ideas in 
their original foi'm, the country is covered with huge legions 
of smatterers, who know just enough to make them very in- 
efficient clerks, while they are quite incapable of intelligently 
reading an English hook. Such knowledge as this may pay 
in the sense of securing a salary on which a man can live, 
hut it is evidently profitable in no other way. It neither 
benefits the mind of the man himself, nor tends to extend 
intelligence among his neighbours, and the time spent in 
acquu'ing it would he much better devoted to the study pi 
such subjects as can he taught in the vernacular. There is 
no reason why history, geography, arithmetic, and geometry 
should not he as well taught in Bengali as in English, and 
there can he no doubt that most boys would spend their 
time much better in acquiring an increased knowledge of 
these subjects than in stumbling over chaotic collections of 
fifth-rate English poetry. A certain number of unsuccessful 
English students there must always be, but our aim should 
be so far as is possible to enable and induce those who do 
not aim at going through the University course, or at all 
events those who are not likely to pass the Entrance Ex 
amination, to pursue their studies in their mother tongue. 
This is not an easy thin g to do, for a knowledge of Enghsh 
at present pays so much better than anything else, that it is 
the only thing much in demand. Boys are sent to paL tci as 
■ to qualify themselves for practical works of one kind, an 
to schools in which English is taught, because they there 
learn w'hat may secure them profitable employmen o 



So miicli can easily be done, bnt a mncli larger qnestion 
remains behind — namely, bow and to wbat extent we can 
reach the mass of the agricnltnral population. This is the 
point on which the enthusiastic school of educational re- 
formers lay the principal stress, and it is in this direction 
that the greatest difficulties meet us whatever our stand- 
point may be. 

But here, as elsewhere, our way will become much clearer 
if we get an accurate conception of the facts with which 
we have to deal. It has already been pointed out that a 
good deal of the amiable enthusiasm which has lately 
become prevalent has been caused by a thoughtless confusion 
of European and Indian notions, and we shall find on going 
a little deeper into the matter that another great cause of 
error has been an equally thoughtless assumption that wffiat- 
ever is true of one part of India must therefore be true of 
the whole. 

In the hTorth-West Provinces society is still organized 
according to the old indigenous type. ' English admimstrators 
liave doubtless hardened into laws mncli wbicli formerly ^ 
existed iu the form of more or less binding customs, but sWl 
society rests on its old basis of village communities holding 
their lauds directly under Government, and cultivating them 
by the aid of low caste day-labourers. The son lives on as 
his father lived before him, soldiering being the offiy ti-ade 
likely to tempt liim from his horde. Government is still a 
landlord, and is as such constantly brought into contact with 
the people through an elaborate system of subordinate 
officers whose proceedings are necessarily carried on in the 
vernacular. There is no large professional class and no 
special reason why any one should wish to study anythin^ 
more than the rudiments of reading and writing and cypher- 
ing, which are sufficient to enable a villager to undeistan 
and manage his own concerns, while they apparently inc u e 
almost all that is really taught in the tehsildaree schools. 
The department of public instruction having no temptation 
to devote itself to education of a high class for which there 
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is no demand, has laboured chiefly and with most sncccess 
among the agricultural population ; and though the lowest 
class of those who actually handle the plough and follow 
other seiwile employments has not been reached at all, there 
IS no doubt that villagers have in very large numbers 
received some degree of elementary instruction. 

In Bengal the conditions of society are widely different, 
and whether we approve or disapprove of the policy which 
las created them, it is necessary to consider them before 
■IV e can orm an opinion on any practical plan of action. 

n 0 0''' erprovince.s, with the exception of Behar, it may 
a rnost le said that the old Hindu village system is extinct. 

.‘Jistem frontier provinces it never in historical times 
vTn ^ I the central and western districts very 

nrmTi" found. Government being 

coii'taer laifi-er faire principle, comes little into 

S doV' * « ° therefore not 

nroc I r vernacular, but can carry on its 

are mn ^ ^^nguagc in which its responsible agents 

masoT V r sufficient 

BnnrmiT/^ should have been more widely studied in 

Snff?' sew here ; and at the same time the Permanent 

lioriHlii*^'! cmabled the Zemindars to create countless 
rvots niTi intermediate between themselves and their 

Bunnnrf/. 1 the foundation of a large middle class 

ment vo Ti* ^^ystem of periodical re-assess- 

thc St-itfT divided between the zemindar and 

in nUifiT. -CiDenientB were made permanent 

ctimb-aiit-f P'^tii'^c taloohs or other heritable in- 
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n hr.o S ‘^^"■‘^'■1^'^^tly there is no room there for 
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and led tlionsands of tlae Ion' caste population to forsake 
tlieir ancestral callings and follow literary pursuits. Sj 
liowever, is a total misconception of tlie case, as any one 
may learn wko runs Iris eye down tlie list in tlie Unive^ity 
Calendar' or looks at tire Estalrlisliment roll of any large o ce. 
A few trades, suck as that of tke weavers of Easterm Benga , 
kave keen utterly destroyed by Em’opean competition, an 
tkose wko, under otker circumstances, would kave follow e 
tkem, kave keen largely driven to seek tkeir living as clerks , 
but for tke most part it wall be found tkat Englisk-speakrng 
Bengalees are eitker' Brakmins or Eayasts men to wkom 
sometking like tkeir present position would kave been assigned 
under tke old ideal system of Menu. Tke growtk of intel r 
gence kas depraved tke Brakmin of most of tke alms on 
wkick in old times ke migkt kave lived, w'kile commercia 
progress, involving tke gradual introduction of tke sj stem 
of large capitals and small profits, kas left comparatively little 
room for petty traders, except for tke purpose of retail dis- 
tr-ibution. From tkes§ and otker causes tkere is irr Bengal 
a large and needy middle class, almost unknown in otker 
provinces, and it is in consequence of tke requirements o 
tkis class tkat tke demand for Englisk education, as tke most 
profitable form of literary culture, kas kere been so great. 

E^o one wko kas ever tried to get a decently qualifie 
Englisk clerk, on a small salaiy, w'ill be inclined to tkm - 
tkat tke market kas yet become glutted witk kigk class 
education^ blit at tke same time, tkere seems to be great 
reason in tke arguments of tkose wko tkink tkat tke time 
kas now come wken more can, and tkerefore skould, be done 
for vernacular education, and tkat tke village population 
skould no longer be left witk no better teacker tkan a guru 
of tke old sckool. To sacrifice tke kigker education in tke 
supposed interest of tke lower classes, would be simply to 
imdermine tke foundation on wkick alone our wkole system 
can possibly rest ; but tkere can be little doubt tkat w 
in tke Eortk-West Provinces tke tking most needed at pie 
sent is tke introdnction of tkat kigker instruction wit on 
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■whicli llioir v,'}iole cclticjilinnal Fvsfcin must lx? nn cnijitv 
1)uW)lc, here the direction in tvJiich fidditioiinl effort is ino.'-t 
tirgcnllt rCQuirod is the difTu^^ion of lic^lit tiinoin;^ the ne'ri- 
cnltaral_ classes. The literary nctivily which has nlnwly 
been stiranha tod will douhtlcss continue to incrc.t'-e and to 
acquire a more hc.althy and sclf-n-liant tone. A channel hits 
been cre.ated through which idca.s can bo admitted, and what 
wo want is to distribute them more widely. This fact, hou- 
over, is neither new nor the pecnlinr property of any school 
of politici.an.s, as enthusiasts of to-day seem to imagine. It 
has been equally recognized by every successive ndministni- 
tion or some t ears past, and even with respect to its ])ractical 
app ication few competent authorities seem to doubt that the 
attempt to improve the indigenous jmtahahts which ha.s been 
so Buccessfully made under J3aboo Bhoodeb jfookerjee, is by 
for the most hopeful mc.asnre which has yet been propo.«cci. 
ilere, as m England, educational reformers shonld m.akc use 
o easting iMterials, instead of attempting to build up a 
gran neu edifice, and if wo are content to work on patiently 
at the humble task of supph-ing the milage schools with 
more instructed jmrwq we arc far more likely thereby to 
secure a really permanent result than wc should be’ Iw 
'''*^™acnlar schools, to which, when they were 
established, we should find it difiicnlt to attract scholars. 

c can improve the instruction offered to tho.se who already 
i-nfln it is only very (p^dnnlly, and by the 

® indirect mcams as the spread of Bengalee 

vnlnp 1 ^ make those who now set no 

value on education become anxioms for its benefits. 

tion towards securing the co-opora- 

of by admitting the scholars 

class exam'* +• scholarships, and so to middle 

educaZ r Government employment; but the 

SSt wc Lln is a work of Web magnitude 

it can he in to wait for many generations before 

Tud accomplished. 

he financial difiicnlty comes in. Tillage 
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schools on an improved model are expensive, and -where is 
the money to come from ? This is, of conise, a practica 
question of the first importance, hut it is outside the limits 
of the subject -which -we have proposed to discuss, and we 
therefore only insist on the negative condition, that unless 
we desire to undo all that has yet been effected and to make 
all our future work void and useless, we rnust not hear of 
any proposal to sacrifice that higher teaching which alone 
gives our education its meaning and use. By all means efc 
us extend the fertilising channels far and wide over t e 
thirsty plain, but we must not at the same time render our- 
selves ridiculous and our labours fruitless by damming np 
the water of life at the fountain-head. 
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friends of tlie Hindus, mo first started pnWic scliools in 
India but tbe ‘ Exeter Hall party ’ ? Among them are such 
names as ‘ Duff ’ and ‘ Carey,’ ‘ Wilson ’ and ‘ Ward, and 
many others such Hindu patriots as you yourself (if I mis- 
take not) admire.” Surely this is not a denial hut an ad- 
mission of the accuracy of our position, and the temper 
shown, therefore, is uncalled for and thrown away. It in- 
volves, too, a statement of facts which are not creditable to 
our correspondent. To tbe best of our knowledge there was 
no “ Exeter Hall party ” in existence when Carey and Ward 
came to India. We have not before ns a list of the members, 
of the “ General Council on Education,” and cannot, there- 
fore, say how many names of ex-governors, commissioners, 
H.P.’s, and others, it includes. In the first report of the 
council we find a number of names with the heading “ the 
following members of the House of Commons have already 
expressed their approval of the movement and signed the 
memorial to the llarquis of Hartington, her ^lajesty s Sec- 
retary of State for India.” This surely does not mean that 
they are regular members of the “ Council.” But whatever 
it means, the question remains, how many of the members 
are connected vith the “ Exeter Hall party ” ? And as 
long as our correspondent does not show that the majority 
of them are uncoimected with that party, and the leading 
members— the moving spirits — of the one are not those of 
the other, our statement remains untouched. 

As regards the object of the “ Council,” Mr. Evans says 
“ that it is not to put down high education as much as to 
extend elementary education to the millions of India, who 
are utterly neglected in this matter.” This goes only haK 
vay. It controverts the assumption implied by the use of 
the term “ sole,” but it admits the major, that the great ob- 
ject of the “ Council ” is “ to put down high education.” 
This Mr. Evans cannot deny, and, therefore, very adroitly 
puts in the words “ as much,” to make the putting down of 
high edrrcation the secoudary, and the extension of elemen- 
tary education the primary, object. The report referred to 
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row, SntclilTo, and otliers regarding tlie social status of our 
collegiate students, and that the results invariably showed 
that the hulk of the students came from the lo^wer middle, 
not fi'om tlie richer, classes of tho community. One report 
of Mr, Woodrow, wo remember, gave a classified list of the 
salaries or income of the parents of our students, and a 
large majority of tho parents figured there as receiving 
under a hundi’ed rupees a month. We are sure ]\Ii\ Evans 
would not openly call these parents “ rich ; ” but a telling 
contrast was of gi’catcr importance for his purpose than an 
honest avowal of facts, and so ho indulges with gi’eat 
unction in cheap rhetoric on the unfainiess of using “ money 
for the high education of the sons of rich parents, who are 
well able to pay in full for their children, which should bo 
given to tho primary education of tho masses.” The assumed 
fact is a pure fiction, and tho conclusion drawn, therefore, is 
simply misleading. And what we strongly object to is that 
such facts should be magnified by perfervid eloquence be- 
fore English audiences which know nothing of the actual 
condition of India, but whose voice is of great potency in 
ruling tho destiny of this unhappy country. 

The assumjition by Mr. Evans that “ there are fifteen 
millions or more poor children of school age” in Bengal 


appears to be equally unhappy. The total population in 
Bengal being sixty-six millions, it is impossible to produce 
fifteen million boys of “ school age.” Sixty-six millions of 
population cannot afford more than thirty-four millions of 
males, and the highest ratio of boys of school-going age in 
C'^y given population is one-sixth, wdiich would reduce the 
alleged fifteen millions to a little over five millions and a 
alt, and, out of this, Government provides education for 
819,030, and missionary and indigenous schools cover nearly 
half a million, leaving a balance of four millions to repre- 
sent the fifteen millions of our correspondent. If we include 
all the girls of school-going age, which would, in the present 
social condition of Bengal, serve only to mystify and hood- 
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■wink tlie public, tbe total ■would be ten millions, and from 
ten milli ons it is a far cry to fifteen millions. 

Again, we are confidently told, “ You mnst be aware of 
the fact tbat while sixteen lacs of rupees is (sic) spent in 
Bengal by Government on tbe bigb education of tbe few 
(very few, comparatively), only four lacs are devoted to tbe 
many millions of India wbo are utterly neglected in this 
matter. We must confess our ignorance about tbis so- 
called fact. W e cannot find in any published record tbat 
the total of Government expenditure on bigb education in 
Bengal is sixteen lacs, and tbat tbe total of disbursements 


on account of elementary education all over India amounts 
only to four lacs. Tbe Bengal report for 1879-80 gives tbe 
total of Government expenditure for collegiate education, 
which alone can be honestly called “bigb education,” at 
Bs. 2,35,000, and of secondary and primary education at 
s. 8,/4,000 for Bengal only. A lac more has tbis year 
been sanctioned for primary education. These figures have 
to bo increased rateably for superintendence and other 
charges, but they neither raise tbe cost of collegiate educa- 
tion to sixteen lacs, nor reduce the total for primary educa- 
tion in all India to four lacs. Would we be uTong, then, 
to suppose that Mr. Evans’s figures have been evolved from 
IS oil n inner consciousness ? A camel evolved by a similar 
piocess may be amusing — nay, interesting — but we must 
protest against facts being so manufactured. It is a stale 
flcvice, umyortby of ISIr. Evans. 

Yo readily admit tbat the total of our education grant is 

^ cry moagro for so large a community as sixty-six millions, 

^ ‘^nipbatically deny tbat there is any partiality shown 

in 10 apjiortionment of tbat grant for bigb and low cduca- 

i.; foi" high education among the 

Bengal is a miserable pittance. It i* 
(’nn* ^ of what is given to ilaynootb and other 

colleges in Ireland for a population of only s'* 
nttempt to divert tbe whole or a 
It to t 10 tlucc II s, cannot bo friends of tbe intellcc- 
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tunl advancement of the Hindn. race. By tlio vray, are tlio 
Irisli colleges attended by tbo cbildron of tbe masses, or of 
the middle and bigbor classes of tbo people ? If tbe latter, 
wbat is sanco for tbe conquered Iidsb, may reasonably bo so 
for tbe conquered Indian. In Scotland tbei’e is no question 
of conquest and yet about three lacs of revenue, contri- 
buted by tbo poorer classes, are diverted to tbe maintenance 
of colleges for tbo bigbor ranks of society. Tbo “ General 
Council” first originated at Edinburgh, and yet, it is 
curious, none of its members perceived, or porcemng at- 
tempted to put down, the injustice. It is a bad thing to 
divert public revenue, wbotber it bo in India or elsewhere, 
to the benefit of particular sections of tbe people, and if 
ilr. Evans and bis friends do really feel the impropriety, 
they could take up verj' good cases for ventilation near their 
homes. Take, for instance. Cooper’s Hill College, near 
London. It cost £31,886 last year for tbe education of 
English youths in engineering, and tbe amount was paid out 
of the revenue contributed by tbe masses of India. It is 
about one-tbird more than tbo sum allotted to high educa- 
tion in Bengal, i.e., tbe Government pays tbree-and-a-balf 
lacs for a single college in England for English youths, and 
two lacs and one-tbird for all our colleges in Bengal. Is 
this fair to tbe people of this country ? If not, could not 
Ml'. Evans and bis friends move to restore tbe amount to 
the people from whom it is wrongfully taken ? It would 
go a great w’ay to promote primary education. 

Adverting to our third statement, Mr. Evans says, “ In 
one sense you are right, for, alas ! it is a sad fact that much 
of the high education now gained in India sweeps away all 
traces of religion, whether Hindu or Christian, and substi- 
tutes for it rank infidelity, or gross atheism, w'bicb bear 
fi’uit in demoralization, debauchery, and death, in tbe case 
of so many promising graduates from high-class colleges ? ” 
What a libel is this against tbe school literature of England 
and tbe science of modern Europe ! Tbe study of Miltou 
and Sbakspeare, and Cowper and "Wordsworth, and of tbe 
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rp, -r . — ui. uciuoraiization ana aebancnery ! 

oso "w o sat in judgment over Galileo miglit have said 
ns, hut it comes -with ill-grace from an educated English 
gen eman of this century. The Government, which so 
arge y emp oys our graduates, knows well that the charge 
IS u cry unfounded, and no Englishman in India, not a 
luissionary, will believe in it for a moment. But in polemi- 
Avar are some people think that any expedient is good 
-kT calculated to promote one’s object. Of 

ourse r. f vans will turn round and say that his remarks 
pply to secular education as imparted in our colleges and 
all ^ Christianity ; but if we are not misinformed 

Kpntil ^ under the School Board of England are 

bnnnT!^!' i fructify in demoralization and de- 

csbilili'c^ 1 Supreme Legislature of England 

in ni-rlr. insist on compulsory instruction therein 

relSfon 1 that noxious way ? What 

board 0 ti'c I^Bh boys in compulsory 

tioTi n 1 wish been to repress demoraliza- 

fircf 1 ^ ° auchcry the board schools should have been the 
toiie 1 i^+l ° °'®^jn,uled; the “Council,” however, does not 
laropr 1 J verily believe, to obtain 

and ^ tempting cake of the educational grant, 

arics olu^' ° Already, school for school, the mission- 
Govoiainin'^f^^^n grants than the natives, and if the 

would bp " knocked on the head, there 

Those enii money available for missionary colleges. 
PJvssion of'^lT established expressly for the sup- 

pkn is (o tho^ ^ ^^iiigion of the people, and the 
cost of tlip PT, ■ P'^°picpay, through the Government, the 

'I’l.c Go^rnmST' "P 

of Chrisfinn^m^"°*^ openly sanction grants for the sup- 
aid to .schools the 

inanatrod easily and conveniently 

ap their know thi.s well, and they have 

good-natured', religiously-disposed friends in 
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England and Scotland to lend tlieir names to ttis movement, 
vrtich. is purely missionary, and designed solely for the ad- 
vancement of missionary schools at Government cost. The 
“ Council” is the mask, and the missionaries, as represented 
hy Exeter Hall, are its u'earers. "W^c cannot, we must 
frankly confess, accord our sympathy to this unholy agita- 
tion . — Sitidoo Fatriot. 


The General Council on Education in India have issued 
the following set of questions ; — 

1. — Are the Education Despatches of 1854; and 1859 
being can-ied out in your district in such a way as most 
eSectually to overtake the education of the “ great mass of 
the people ” ? 

2. — ^Does the system of permanently maintaining Govern- 
ment schools and colleges tend : — 

(a.) — To discourage the origination and maintenance of 
aided or unaided institutions hy natives or others ? 

(&.) — To the diminution or withdrawal of Grants-in-Aid 
from private institutions which come into competition with 
those of Government ? 

(c.) — To the framing of rules which make the receiving of 
Grants-in-Aid or local scholarships needlessly difficult or 
emharrassins: ? 

(d.) — ^To partiality towards Government institutions on 
the part of inspectors ? 

Please to give illustrative facts bearing on any of the 
above queries, either positive or negative. 

3. — Can you suggest any practical improvement on the 
present administration of edncational business or any change 
in the allotment of edncational funds ? 

4. What importance do yon attach to the carrying out 
of paragraphs 62 and 86 of the Despatch of 1854 for the 

abolition ” or “ transference ” of Government Institutions, 
especially those of the higher class, and can yon suggest 
uny way in which it can he done, without injustice to the 
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THE BOMBAY GAZETTE ON THE DANGER OF 
AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY THAT FAVOURS 
PROSELYTISM. 


It is the failing of all Chnrclies to be disposed to rely 
more or less on tbe help of tbe secular arm when it can be 
secured. But nothing is more clear to tbe onlooker than 
that even the suspicion that missionaries Tvere aided by 
Government and Government servants vho v^ere ^sirous 
of finding in their success the solution of all “ Eastern 
Questions,” Tvould put an end at once to that tolerant 
acquiescence in their labours vhich th^ noiy enjoy. s 

there are many signs that the advice pro ere ^ ^ ' 

■with regard to the teaching of “ Christian rnoi a i y m e 
schools will be soon pressed strongly upon the Govemmen 
from other quarters, it may be as well to keep m jmind 
exactly what would be involved in such an innovation, if 
such were possible. The missionaries themselves have not 
hitherto shown themselves unmindful of considerations o 
worldly prudence in dealing with this question of school 

teaching in its connection vith proselytism The ^ible, it 

is true, is used as a text-book in their schools ; but it m not 
taught as a religious book or even as a^ oo ' o ™ora ' 
simply one of the reading books-just " 

Second Reading Book. There is no 
to the fact, or to another fact which f 

that at the mission schools frequented by Hindus and 
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llaliometlans no converts are ever vron over. The converts 
of ■^rhom ]^Ir. Coot made maprniloqnent mention are found 
amongst a class in vliich neither of the recognized religions 
communities of India feel any interest. This heing the 
real state of the case, the ontcry against the State schools as 
l>eing “rationalistic” in their tendency, because they are 
neutral and studiously leave religions questions alone, is 
scarcely consistent. The State schools do avoivedly and on 
settled principles vhat the mis.sionary schools do practically 
and in derogation of their ostensible object — ^the Christian- 
ising of the population. The secular science Tvhich is 
taught in the missionary schools 'weakens the faith of the 
pupils in the cosmogony set forth in the sacred books of this 
country, just as effectually as does the tcacliing of the State 
schools ; and mo.st certainly thosewho are affected by the action 
of this intellectual solvent of old traditions are notin the 
one case more than in the other brought over to Chri-stianity. 
he ^ missionary sclioolmasters arc too prudent to make con- 
crflious wliich would render their schools objects of suispicion 
and di.slike to the -^vliole population. Why then should Jlr. 
Cook and others of their friends and advocate.s urge that an 
experiment should he tried in the State schools from which 
they wisely abstain in their own ‘'—Boiahay Gazelle. 
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BoueoL, Author of “ England and Russia m Central Asia, 

&c. 8vo. vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. 

— ^^Ihiglan?and Russia in Central Asia. With A^en- 

dices id Two Maps, one being the latest Russia 

Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 8vo. , , -(.-po of the 

Ventral Asian Portraitsl or lUe Oeletat.es 

Khanates and the Neighbounng States. By D 

M.R.A.S. 8vo. With Miap and Appendix. lOs. 

Rowring (Sir J.) Flowery Scroll. ,,. ^ 4 Notes by 

BoSSi; P."n. Post »ro. 

Royd"(H Nelson) CMH and the 

1879-80. By R. Nelson pi 0^. 10s. Od. 

Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, B us lat ^ . 

Coal Mines Inspection; Its History anu 

Rradshaw^Voin) The I’ffpal 

with Notes, explanatory and pbdologic . 7 I2s. 6d 

LL.D., Inspector of Schools. JMras 2 

Rrandis’ Forest Flora of P^No-ests to the Govem- 

By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests 

ment df India. Text and Plates, w • 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Comparec. 

Post 8vo. 7 b. 
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W. H. AiXEK AMD Co„ 


BrigM (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants.- 
, Tilth and Revised Edition, 1 880. By W. Beiget, late Colour- 
Sergeant„10th Middlesex R.V. Fcap. interleaved. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware ; How to Buy it for Foreign 
. Markets. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

BncM'e (the late Capt. E.) Bengal Artillery, 

• A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
' formation of the Corps, By the late Carx, E. Buckie, Assist.- 

Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sie J. W, Kaye. 8vo. Lond^ 

• 1853. 10s. 


Buckley (E. B.) The Irrigation "Works of India, and their- 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
, . the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have .caused to the State. By Robeet B. Booklet,. 
A.M.I.O.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo, With Map and Appendix. Os. 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. 

By Peote Bueke, Segeant-at-Law. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials cdffff.wtcd with the Aristocracy,’' Post ,8vo. 10s. Cd.- 
Ry the Tiber. 

Rj the Author on^i^igEor Monaldini’s Niece." 2 vols. 21s, 
;^^TOoir8 of the Life and Writings of, 
Jtn Personal lictnini^^^Dces and Selections from hisPiivate- 
c ters to numerous ^hrrespondents. Edited by Richaed- 
0 Ceaeles N. WILL^A^ISo^v 

Portraj/' and lllnstrationB, Crown 8vo, 21s. 

i-The). 

Looik D'AKr;orJd''®' Rendered into English by Lady 

A Cr'uip 1 B/sbman Breviary. 

Rvtracts'' Review, with Copious Classified- 


Re 


visci Hastikcs Collette. 2nd Edition, 

and cukrg,^ >c3vo. Ss. 

Ry C/rAnfi'? xf as afl!l*’''ctiug the Reformation in England, 
R®kMjoun'''- - ^ RostSvo. Gb. 




CoL; 


ETTE. 

cin. 

wrirn, ■ — S 1 -rArnHth the Knrmm Force in the 


STaps. 


the Author’s Drawings?- 
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°'pfwisKy — St,7« 

January each year 6s. Prospectus for the Year ; 

Contents. — Staff of the o ’ study : Leave and 

Table of JIarhs; Syllabus o ass and Prize Lists; Past 

Pension Buies of P.po". «»• 

Students serving in India; ^ • the Visit 

Corbet (M. E.) ^ Wnl?s^L?SSrlrds^to Ceylon. 

- - 

CrosU (M.. H.) Stoneorffte Kty of 

for Youthful Eeaders. By Mrs. JNEwao« 

Illustrations. Or. Svo. us. London Bridge and tho 

These Stories range from the ear y ®|, j ^ to the time of the Gordon 
Settlement of the Knights in relation to the Thames 

Oliots; with incidents in the Life of .Brun 
Tunnel, narrated Irom Personal recoUdctio 

fCrtiise of H.M.S. “ Ga^tea, K.G.,inl867 — 1B68. 

Captain H.R.H. the Luke of Edi ^ Oswald W. 

By the Rev. John Milner, B-A., Ch p ^ j^.H. the Duke 

Brieblt. Illustrated 1^ ® ^ t i'^liographs and Graphotypes 
of Edinburgh; and by p 0 V.^Brierlt.' S vo. I6s. 

from Sketches taken on the spot by U. i 

Cuimiiigham (H. S.) Judges -of' tbeHigh 

. .By H S. Cunningham, of the Famine Commis- 

Court of Calcutta, and late Member 

sion. 10s. 6d. , „ -u ond the Manners of the 

'Banmas (E.) Howes of of 'the Division Commanding 

Desert. By E. Daumas, "With Commentaries by e 

at Bordeaux, Senator, A!C., ^ ^ gvo. Os. 

Emir Ahd-el-Kadn (^f a mL ®®J ®' 

“We hare rarely ^ 1° mSme« and cnstoM of » people, 
-same time, practical Courant. 

this booh on the Arabs and their n ^ ^ 

Deighton (K.) By K Deighton. Prmc.pal 

With Notes^and an luVoduction. y 

.t Agra Collage. Ca,™ ^ • 4 ii yye.tem 

BestruotioR of Life by Sn Fcap. 2s. 6d. . 

l„d,a. E, a. JJya 1 league- 

niokiM, IF. T.) eUasU,^““,i,tea‘bj Fameaica 

A Japanese Romance. o . ^j-gj.at-Law. Wi 

Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Dar 
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W. H. Aixen &'Co., 


oliaracter. Illustrated by ° I ^ 

drawn and executed by Jan^np«f on Wood, 

Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s 6d ^ artists and printed on 

From Thomas Betterton tf Edmim^^l’ ^^d Audiences 

F.S.A., Author df «■ Table Douan, 

England of the House of HanTv ’r ” 

“Every pHffe of tTin Tr- 1 • t Post 8vo. 63 

” Wifh*‘N.;£ rf'ihe of India, 

With .««•„ S;SS“;. 

S^VXOHT Time. 

By ERNEsi Nihilist. 

'jy P- SiDM ^orlianeM. 
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A& "Toua not the Nettle.” 

Eorles'cOapt'a s!)' Oomparative Grammar of^tte 

Languages ofEurther India. ^ 

tte Literary Remains of- Captain C. J. ; ' . , -D.,rma and 

Britisli Burma Commission. ° „ atoms and Reli- 

its People: Sketches of Native Mannem. Customs, and 

gion. 6s. _ . -Denoj-ds of Sport and Military 

Life in Western India. ® ^£s and m 

Fraser, formerly of the F -r,.,,!:. ’ Army. With 

cently attached to ‘ CSI 7s. Cd. 

an Introduction by Colonel G. B. MALLESO^ C.SI. 

Garrick (H. B. W.) MansukM “id S^dar ^ gk 
A Hindu Tale. Hindustani and English, wnu 
tions. By H. B. W. Garbiok. 4to. Is. Ofl. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 los. 

„ 8V0. 21s. nKo 

(N.W.P., &c.) 2 vo1s.,8to. 25s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. qmoanore. Compiled 

With the Tenasserim Produces -and Smgap® by an 

from original and "f, -d canton- 
Atlas. including plans of all t p P 

ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 38- 

Geography of India. tie various states 

Compnsing an account of Briti ... 

enclosed and adjoining. 

Geological Papers on Western ^ Arabia, 

tartading cStcl.. ScWe, f Wi. gene- 

To ^Yhicll is added a Summarj Henry J* CABTi^B» 

rally. Edited for the Goveimment ^^h folio 

Assistant Surgeon, no 2s. 

Atlas of maps and plates : hal - oun • , pgasts. 

Gillmore (Parker) Enconnters-w Great Thirst 

By Pabkeb Gillmoee, ° Mrica ” &o. With Ten 
L^d.” “A Ride Through 

full-page Illustratiqns. Cr. 8vo. . • f the Game of 

Prairie and Forest. A d®®^^ ° i,, its Parsuit 

North America, with f Vith Thirty-Seven 

By Pabkeb Gillmobe (Bbi^®)- 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
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W. H. Allek Ss Co., 


History of Civilizatioa in thp T’if+ii n *- 
Translated ty permission from the French A • 

Ozanam, late Professor of Foreim, T f “ . 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashb" ^ Trv 
Temple, Barnster-at-Law. 2 vols ’ voTsro 

S Otaonological Tables, 

'® B? iS A Sa.. • 

liols. Grown 8vo. 2is. ° -Romance of War,” &c. 

Q-reene (P. Y.) The T?i 

Turkey in 1877-1878 its Campaigns in 

Eneineere TT^' ^’irst Lieutenant 

Acmehe to the United StatesT Military 
With Atlas. 338. Second EdiSn'"'^^ 

°'f Wa. Goi 

E«gli.h Ver.1 

Hall (E, S'! f. .„, •“• 8 vo. 5s 

. S“ro."^ 


London, la^o, Mathematics in lung’s College, 

Hancock (E C'i 'Tho a 

Difectb^s Glass Painter. 

Vdth % E CAMP^r^’w“'''”®^'°g' Hronzing, 

»»»•“».“», “"“:s 

S">I>I.» «oa olh„ IuSSSn,.’^8fc.*'“™“ Ohromoiltho. 
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Handbook of Eeference to the Maps of Into. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo; 8s. oa. 
TOitttriK he found a valuahle Companion to dlfessro. Allen Cos. 

. ifaps of 

Harcourt (Maj. A. F. P.) Down by author of 

By ilAJOK A. F. P. Harooubt, Benga Staff Corps, aumor o 

» Kooloo, Laboul. and Spiti.” “ The Shakespeaie Argosj, &o. 
2 Vols. in one, crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

Helmes (Lndwig Verner) .^^oneering in e nr 

Journeys to California in 18^, and o . , jiiustrations 
1878 By Ludwig Vebneb Helmes. With Dinstrations 

S original Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. 8vo. 
Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, i gig„e 

Being a complete Narrative of Lnitot MarS lo 

of Sherpnr, L Battle pf Ahmed Khe . opeSions 

Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Rahman 

. on the Helmnnd, and the Settlement the 

Khan. By Howard ^nsman Ner’’ (London). 

“Pioneer” (Allahabad) and the Daily JNew t 

8vo. With Maps. iJls. ; . „arcl to the 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in r g 

letters now re-published : „n,.a;nllv on the admirable man- 

“ Allow me to congratulate yon most cor y march 

nor in which you have placed t®XnEnst and let September around 

from Cahul, and the operations of 31 ®' Ar 6 t j thought your 

Candahar. Nothing could he fny scddier might hare 

Washington. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HoUand. Translated from the Italian by 

By Edmondo de Amicis. p, 

Caroline Tilton. Crown 8 vo. ^ TuriUtarv Law. 

Hough (Lieut.-Col. W.) Precedents m Military L 

huJLIL. T.%.) -eB. 

. Sfecond Edition, Revised and. Enlarged- heap 

Hutton (J.) Thugs and Dacoitsom^a. ^^.^^_^^^^ Hereditary 

A Popular Account of. the Thugs D HniroN. 

Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. Dy 
Post 8vo. 5s. ‘ ‘ " 
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HMa L™. Dcfcno. 

By JOUN OooniiAHE, Bnmstcr-at-La^. ° ripLhan Pro- 

Suit.. ByABxntTBSTBEi,^. EoyalSm 

Mir« 

and Volunteer Service.. By Colonel J K- i iroj- ^ I er 

T^vt SarSior-atLar Third ind Itevi.ed Edition. Pocket 

Precedenta in Military Law ; .^^,®cStrof°0^ 

Martial j the ^°"^"Se^S’qui^y. Courts of Requests, 

Military Courts of Inchests, Co"rte ot inq^ __ 

&:c.,&o. Tlie following area portion I Courts-Martial. 4. 

1. MUiUiry Law. 2. Tnm.«t 6. Courts of Bequest. 

Courts of Inquiiy. 5- Courts of of Military Law. 

^ Porms of Courts-Mariial. ^ 10 . Rebellions. 

oiMof Arson loBapeCiUphabeticaP^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lie Author of 

Deputy J«d6«-Advoeate-Goneral, BeugaJ.^^my.^^^_ 
several "Works on Courts-Ma • n t qj,q_ Thick 8vo. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long 

London, 1825. 203. a to 

Indian Criminal Courts, as well as that in 

Including the Procedure in -r. ® i charter ; with Forms of 
the Courts not establi^ied y . |jy a large number 

Charges and Notes on Evi e ' . , , gigh Courts of 

of English Cases, and Case jgg).gc[ Acts passed by the 
India? and an Avvmv^ of seEcted H. 

Legislative Council relating to Crimina^^^^^^^ Third 

Starling, Esq., LL.D. a- 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. ci,.nnresBion. By John Cave-Brown. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression, i^y 

M.A. 8vo. Gs. _ _ Plmtiters on Oudh 

Irwin (H. C.) The Garden of Bengal 

History and Affairs. By H. 0. Irwin, 

Civil Service. 8vo. 128. &C, 8vo. Us. 

Jaotoon (Lt..C 0 l. B.) mitor, Bv^eyme. « 

(See page 24). 
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toiy' of the Native Army.-Deteriorating 

Sindh Mutinies.-The Punjauh Mutinies, discipline ^ 

Bengal Army. Book nd-T^OuxBREjK ok 

• Ldrd Canning and his Goun^h Th 0 d Pi,3t 

the Persian War. — tne rusin ui TTnnpr India — 

llutiny.-Progi-essof Mntiny.-Excitementin Upper indi. ^ 

Bureting of the ^ 1 °™.— AppEKmx^^ 

COKTEKTS sStoT.-The Outbreak at Meerut. 

Noeth-west.— The Oeiui Last Davs of 

-The Seizure of Delhi.-Calcutta J "y-^^^^Vt-'Pno- 
■General .Anson.— The —Benares and Alla- 

-geess of Rebellion in Uppei^ Cawnpore —Re-occupation 

. licbad.-Cavmpore.-The March to Caiinpo^^^ DELin.iFirst 

of Cawnpore. Book VI. iHK Rownl Pindcr. — Pro- 

■Conflicts in the of tlie 

gress of Events in the Punjab. quccours from the 

Siege.-Progress of the Siege.-Tbe Last Succour. 

Punjab. ._BooK VIL— Besgal, Beiiae, 

Contents of ^olIU. . B At the Scat of Govcrii- 
AND THE NoETH-WEST of Amtll.— 

ment.— The Insurrectmn and Rebellion 

Behar ‘and Bengal. d« 0 K 

IN THE Nouth-west FROUNCE . Cliiefs.— Agni m 

tion in the Bistnets— R cR|'«o ^ ix.-Luck.voiv 

June, July, August and 

AND Delhi.- Rebellion aud Capture of Dclbi. 

Lucknow in June and 'b“lP' . t]je Indian Mutiny, by 

(For continuation, see ? 

K.ye'“(SiA. Si 

sf6TuSsLSn;aC»nolpona=nc=. Svo. 10-, 

— MemoriA of Iniisa 

_B.vH.S.Goob«oTock5.^ 6.0, 


Part II- — 


Bv H. St. Geokge 

Keatinge (Mrs.) BngRsh Hoi^s 

By bins. ICeatinge. d"/V;olB Post Svo. lOs. 

The Wrong Tuniing. ll^o^ols., i 
Xeene (H. G.) Mogul Empire- averdirowoftlie ^lahnitta 

Frotn the daith of Aunmgzeb to the ru ^ 

Power, by Henev Gkobge Kee.sl. 

With Map. Svo. Iff- en^ir.l 0/ ac'nnUrnr. 
Thb Worhfah up a fp^stories. 

^7id the commatcanerit of 
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W, H. Alien & Co., 


- Peepnl Leaves. 

■tbo OhS?ia?SS, 

Tiew.“8vo°®"it“'’ «!«i Historical Point 'of 

Lam-ie (Col. W F T{^ n -d 
with Burmn. With a Eelations- 

1870. includbg a Sketch of S to 

■various Local, Slatisticul nn /1 ® Progress. With ' 

Colonel W. F. b. LAuair Anfli Information. By 

of tho Second Burmese War Lo” “Narrative 

183- ’ With Plans and Map. 

r°f 5,”™^ to Br^fs^h*Ento^^ ’ attrac- 

Co . W. p. B. LatSie Commerce. By 

and Kelations with Bu’n^^»^°P “ 2“^ Burmese Wars- 

Lee (F. G.l Tho frh» i Ciown 8ro. Ss. 

A. . IlisLc".? a®t ''B^'5,6"r 

^ ols., Crown 8vo. 21s. ^ Bke, D.D. Two 

Tale ofthe Without Limit. A 

ortrail of the Author! CroTnR^^ George Lkc. With. 
The Words frnr. 1 ^<ls- 6d. 

~^ z : ps - ^•^* 

B. v the Kcv. FRKDnimKGr'*^”^** Sermons. 

=?’s (Dr. W. JTN B-B- 


Fcap. ^3. Cd. 


‘Dee’s (Dr. W N n n • Lee, D.D. 

!■"« 8 ™ SUver to tta Bast. 

f. ifl ."'‘"'i"f"“A'-™»otS,i,!°L‘^ ?Mton, Pronticr oj 

■ '>' e '-■“"■to. ofM fet' St™'?- BvCspt. 

rrnett.. PostSvo. lO.s.Od. 
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lewis <A. J.) Indian. Penal Code ..'vnUiuMtory 

In the Form oi Questions and Anstt;ers. With 1 J 

. and Illustrative Notes. By Aeqelo J. Lewis. PostSio. <■ 

Indian Code of Civil Proeednre. Tfvniauiitory 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. J. 

and Illustrafive Notes. Laws of 

lianconrt’s and Pmcott’s Prinutive and Umveis^al L 

' the Formation and development ’ Onomatops. 

Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatop 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Past. irdited hr 

LoSof(EL)NatoaS^^^^ 

By Edward Lockwood, Bei^a C Tllustrations. 9s. 

of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. Events firom 

loveU (Vice-Adm.) Personal fv£Tdm. Wm. 

1799 to 1815. With Auecdotes c,.ow,i Svo. 4s. 

Staehope Lovell, R.N., L.H. Se^ jg ^nd as he 

Lupton (J. I.) The Horse, as he W , „ q Y 3 Author 

Ought to Be. By JW.S laviKE LnPTo^ F.Ih^ 

• .of ‘‘The External Anatomy of the Horse, 

trated. 3s. Od. .. o .Tnumev through 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narra ^ ^ Frontier of 

the Province of Khorassan an ~ jj- j^vcGeegor, 

Afshanisto ia Wra. B; Colonel C. H^^ 

C.S.I., O.LE., Bengal Staff Lorps. 
mai» and numerous ^lustrations. a. 

Mackay (C.) Luck, and what c^e of t 
Times. By Charles Mackav, LL.D inre 
Maggs (J.) Eonnd Europe with the Crow . 

Crown 8vo. 5s. nLoVioTicrp nf Barletta. By Mas- 

MSorccoi't-H'iS^ 

and on the Indian Seas. Bourbon, and Sketches 

Capture- of the Isles of in "P. 

of the most eminent an Appendix couinniing 

the period of that Capture. o E&vpt in.! 801. 

an Account of the E.vpediuon from Indm^ gj. 

By Colonel G. B. Mallesos, C.bJ.. 
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w. H. Allen & Co., 


3«r>.«ny, 

rtr 1.^ “ 

atid vSS'13™“how°B^^ “j J™'— “'I'illUm Tajler 
Mr. Colnn and ^vere saved.- 

Dumud and Holkar°l-Sir rlnf ^ ^andalkhand.— Colonel 
Brigadier Polwhele’s great Bajputana. — 

Eohilkhand. and Parakhabad -Th resulfa.-Bareli, 

tioii of Oudh to the JIutiuv* <?• of tl>e annexa- 

. ^utiny in Oudh.— The ^wrence and the ■ 

Bakhuao. ® ^ Lakhnao.— The first relief of 

now, th?’T^ 

Eohilkhand, and the movom Campaigii in 

m the N.W. Provinces the Colmnns 

Eastern and Sonth-StS 

20 ^ -eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With4 PW 

of Woodbum’s SiumS ^°Mr ^ Seto^°-? ^'P^*”stone. March 
Maratbn Country. Mr Southern 

•Henry Durand. March of Swk^r^ -"^i^garh. Sir 

Halwa Campaign. Haidarabad M and Durand.' 

Jang. Sugar and Earbadi Territ Ha^dson and Salar 

sf 4*^°^ Neutral India Eobert Hamilton and 

Hugh. Bose and GwaW ^Whitlock and Kirivi. 

Hm. Lord Canning’s Oudh' nV®' and Western 
i'achcation of, Oudh.° Sh ShS x?' Campaign in, and 
iantiaTopi. Civil D^Jct / ^ 

Actions at Out-stations. c3usion"”l 

^tory of Afghanistan r Elans. 20s. 

JvkX“'‘ ^.e W„-,h37” 

th. ST'fevhl Iidia. 

Architecture E^i'osophy, Astronomy, 
«o'rV/ tni^en S Commerce, 

and gleaned frei ma Amongst the 

inira may be named the Big Veda, 
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Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Satliapatba Bralim^a, 

Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of lajnavalk|a, 

Mitakshava, Daya Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atnya, Charaka, 

Sdsruta, Eamayana, Eaghu Viuisa, Bhattikavya Sakunta , 
Vikramorvasi. Malati and Madhava, Mudra Ealtshasa, Eat 
vah- Kuraara Sambhava, Prabodha, Cbandrodaya, Mcgba Bu a, 
■ Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katba Sant, Sa a , , 
Ketala, Pancnavinsati, Dasa Kumara Cbanta &c. By . ^ • 

Manning, with Illustrations. ^ tLo <3emirp-e 

Marvin (Chas.)Merv, the atieen of the World andthe Sco ^ 

of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By Chakles , j|-g 

of “ The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign, and ^ ' 

Eide to Herat.” With Portraits and Maps. S^o. ^ 

Colonel Grodekoffs Eide from Samarcand to He^t. 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of I 

. With“his own March-route from the Onus to He at. B) 
Charles MAR'vnN. Grown 8 vo. Wit i / g Tj^^gsian 

The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastao 

Campaign against the Althal Tekke of Den- 

the Mamh across the Burning Desert, the 

geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Eetreat to t^ C«spmn. 

Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps and iJans. 

Matson (HeUie) Hilda Desmond, or Eiches and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ' , _ „ -nnotrir > 

Mayhew CEdward) 'accompanied by 

Being an Accurate and Detaile rVinracteristic of the 

more than 400 Pictorial I^presen a lo , subjected; 

various Diseases to which the ^ nP the re- 

together with the EnMi'sh By Edward 

qnisite Prescriptions written m Kem EnglisU } 

Mavhew, M.E.O.V.S. _ 8vo ■svstem.-The Eyes - 

' Contents. — T he Brain and Ear J Chest and its 

The Month.— The Nostrils.— The 

contents. — The Stomach. Liver, &c- Limbs - 

Urinary Organs.-The Skin.-Specifio Diseases. 

The Feet.— Injuries.— Operabons. matter, wl.ich 

“The book contains nearly 600 pa e of practical details. Oie 

reflects great credit on its author, an , i® jn the library of nie c , 
result ofdeepscientifi<ttetearcb,deserves^^acc m 

veterinary, and non-professional readeK. ^ antidote, as 

^’he book ftirnribesiat once the bano^.ao^^ 

^wmgB sliow the summary at the | 

in the diiTerent stages of it, while the p Jllustraied London 4 . • 

the cause, sjmptoms and treatment o ea ■ 
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• W, H. Allek &''Go,, 


Mayhew (Edward) niaBtrated Horse Management. 
Oontmning descriptive reniarlts upon Anatomy, ]\fedidne, 

* oeing, Xeeth^ Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
0 the situation, nature, and value of the various points; 
ogether-svith comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 

and trainers ; Embellished noth more than 400 engravings 
rom onginal designs made expressly for this worh. By E; 

avijew, a new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. 
Lupton. M.R,C.V.S. 8vo. m. 

CoKTOKTs. — The body of the horse anatomically' considered. 
HYsic. Iho modeof administering it, and minor operations. 

* — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. Tjie Teeth. 
^looir natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

. — 1'he fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 

v.’hicli the horse naturally consumes. The evils, which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating yice.s,” which arc the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should bo, 
^POoiis.-— Their ra'cjudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
oiKiB — Tlieir relative importance and whore to look for their 

development. Beei'Di*,t. Its incon-sistencies and )ls dir.ap- 

Printmen'ts. HuEAiaEG a.s'I) Teajkii.'o.— Their errors and 
^ ‘•heir ret nif... 
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•Military Works— chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. 

Queen’s llegiilations and Orders for ^e -^“y- .p, i g gj 

• 1831. 8?o.3s.6a. Interleaved, 6s. Gd. Poeket Edition, Is. Gel. 

Musketry Eegulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Array. (Reprinting.) 

Infantry S\Yord Kxercise. 1875. Cd. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. Cd. .r. , tt n GrAnir 2a- 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. 0. Slack. 

or w-itli Company Drill, 2s. 6d. . tj P <?TAr!K ' 3s. 

• Handbook of Brigade Drill. By 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William JiHiGHi, 

Sergeant, lOtli Middles^ B-V. Is. qi.irmisbin", Battalion, 

Handbook of Company DriU ; also of SKirmisn^ 

and Shelter a^cncliDrUl. ^jg^sed and Illustrated, 

■Elementary aud Battalion Drill. Markers &o., in Batta- 

togothcr ivith duties of Company Officers, Markers, Ac., 

lion. By Captain Maltok. 2s. 6d. Uncmations, and 

•Cavalry Eegulations. For the Insti-uction, Formation, 

Movements of Cavalry. ''q-,,’ Re 

Manual of Artillery E.vercises, 18 rS. bvo. o. 

•Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. Ib/i. -• 

Standing Orders for Royal ’ BvLt.-Col. 0. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artilleiy. Bj Lt. 

H.Owi:k,B.A. S'-®- “‘"*S^®qgldie’rs’ Compendium. By 
Arfillerist’s iManual and i^titisb o 

Major E. A. Geikpiths. 11th Bore, Field, and 

■Compendium of Artillery Bxerose . captain J. M- McKenzie. 
Garrison ArtiUery for Reserve Eorces. By Oaptai 

3s. Gd. ^ T T ■ Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 

' Principles of Gunneiy. Uoval Indian Military College, 

fessor of EortiGcation and Artillety, J enlarged. "iVith 

Hoteton Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. ^ 

TexV'Book of the Construction Second 

Ordnance in the British Semce By Siokp 
E dition. Paper, 3s. Gd., Clo^, 4s 6d Major HectoB 

Treatise on Fortification and At‘iUery^ J 

STEAim. Revised and re«ed by lllaatratedand 

John T. Hyde, M.A. 5‘\®*|r2s > * n nL for 

Pour Hundred Plans, Cuts, £2 2. ^ .jext-Book for 

Elementary Principles, of ir.A. RoJ®! ^vo. Mith 

Military Examinations. ^ « • • - 

numerous Plans and Illustoti 
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W. H. Alien & Co., 


Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Vanoqs- 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Evamplea in Military Drawing, &c., &c,, &c. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. BiohaeDS, 
55th Begiment, Chief Grarrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, Boyal Mihtary College, Sandhurst., 
Second Edition, Bevised and Coixected. 123. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Eeoonnaissance, i:c. By 
Lieut.-CoL BaeUi Jackson, late of the Boyal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Dlustratcd by Plans, Ac. lis. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 43 
Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer' 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. 'W. A. Eeankiani), B.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Eockets, &o., at present in use for Land and Sea. 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Eojal 
Laboratory. 6f. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of G-unpowder. as 
carried on at the Boyal Chmpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 6 b. 
Begulatioris for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manceuvres. 2s. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 

Containing a variety of useful information. Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 3s. Gd. ; by post, 3 b. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for- 
tbe Bcgulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 18W. 2s. 
Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gtunpowder ; the History 
of Small Anns. For Officers sent to School of Musketry.' Is. Gd. 
Holes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. 
Begulations and Instructions for Encampments. Od. 

Buies for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Eegulations for the xYrmy, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, &r. Is. 6d. 
Purveyors’ Begulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. 3 b. 

Priced Vocahulary of Stores used in Her Majesty’s Service. 48. 
Lectures on Tactics for OiBcers of the Army,. Militia, and' 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dtki:, Garrison Instructor, B.D. 
33. Gd. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dn. Lonohoke. Gs. 
Precedents in Militaty Law. By Lt-Col.W. Hough. 8vo. 258- 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 203. 
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Manual of Military Law. For all 

and Volunteer Services. By ColonelJ. K. toV ana J. B- Col- 
LlEn, Esq. Tliird and KevU^ Edition. ® Co^. 

Legulations applicable to the European 0 RVu-louf'h and 

^tainingStafT'^rps Buies, Staff ^rE ^ 

Ec'tircment Bcgulahons, ic. , j post gro. 7s. 6d. 

Assistant Jlilitary Sccretniy, India Office. 1 vol., P°;; n^^jpg 

Ee.ser\'e Force; Guide to E3^"™”’'^^’^’^-g°Yolunteers,andforSer- 

and Subalterns of Infantry, MtWin, an 2 nd edit. 2s. 

jeanfs of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Geeates. 

The Military Encycloptedia ; refemng cmU J/tbI^W 

Military Seienees, Memoirs of distnagmshed Soldi^s^^ 

tires of Eemarkable Battles. By J. E. Tiip^t-rated By Col. 

The Operations of War 30s. 

Hamlex. Now Edition Ee^sed, Alnsters and Others ; 

Lessons of AVar. As taught by the Gieat^^s 

Selected and Arranged from ^ ^ ^oyal Svo. 21s. 

PiiAKCE James Soadt, Lieut.-Oo - tliphest Treatment of 

The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on best I 

WouSdediuWar. Surgeon Major J. H Poet , 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Hom 2 ^^ 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Gooee. ~ pts 

Armed Strength of Denmark. German. 7s. 

.krmed Strength of Russia. Translated from tue 

Armed Strength of Sweden and i or y- 
Armed Strength of Italy. 5s- bd. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Ri • . g Capt. G. H. 

The Franco-German AYar of * gs/ Seventh Section 

CiAEKE. Vol. I. £1 Cs. Sixth Sceh^^.^^ 6s. 

6s. Eighth Scctitm- 3s. Bmt^echom 4^^^ 

JSlevcnth Section, 3d. Tw -Rnivol Svo. \^ith Atlas, s- 

The Campaign of 1806 in Germany. 1 Peter Bukke- 

Celebrated Naval and MilUaty' Trials. By r 

Post 8vo., doth . 103. 6d. .T-c-t: WkaXALL- PR®f 

Military Sketches. By SirLaso^l Jackson and 

Military Life of the Duke of 

ScoxT. 2 Yols. Svo. ^ fjpLhot G-yninasium. 0^* 

Single Stick Exercise of the Manufactures of the 

Treatise on Military Carriages and othei hia 
Eoyal Oarriago Department. s- 

Steppe Campaign lectures. • pg. Is. 

Manual of Instructions for Ariny ° gd. , „ 

Regulations for Army Hospi^ ^r^missioned Officers, Array . 
Manual of Instructions for Non-Gommissio 
Hospital Corps. 23. q_ 

Handbook for Military Artificers, as- 
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EquipSZ/ESguhtiS foMh?A Cavalry. Zs. 6d. 
Regulatiom for thrC^mmSi ““f ^^epartment Ss. 

• Si' u: “• 

and Ecservo Artilleiy, by -vrii,!, Ind^B 
An Essay on the PhZiJo 5b. 

Bridges, by Sin How^^DooQ^ll 


^ British India, 

ByH.H.Wr. 0N. 0 vole, 
of Trave/tn "'^'enegaLfa^Sf A Nan-afive 

JJ^'gneie. A Narrative i S. Cavalry 

° General Sir F S T?T ^'^P^’^oooes with tha 

^y«teriW of tie Valtaf “ “»• P'r v„l„S.° ^'■'i'“ “ 

'■'*■ Grimes of tlm r> ’ 

GiiKisENomt. 2 Vo?r^'' German of Dk Ttt,. 

Ifeville (Ealph) The 2Ja ' Theodokk 

%, lUuni Ah vtr ®1^e’s Heir. 

Vofs. Oj„ ' '^I Author of “Tlnrd 'D 

»5M»n iVHW,p ■ T.0 

*“!:■• aPd i!ismluii"'*P ““ ^““er.plJ.^S C?“°““- 

^*V HAmr t'Jc Diao- of a 

' •‘‘"’'''-Au-Aim. Posts.;. ’^iof“rfI5ays in Cashmere! 
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13 , Wateeloo 


Pi,AOE. Pale Mall. 


Iforris-Uewman L.) Nonuis^^ 

throughout the War of to ‘ t. lug jjoudou “ Standaia, 
"Newman, Special Gon'espou en Times” of Natal. 

•Cape To^n “Standard and Mf, and the^^^ 

With Plans and Four Portmits^ • Orange Free 

_ With the Boers in the W 

State in 1880-81. By C- zululand with the 

War Correspondent, AutFor ot 
• -British.” 8yo. With Maps, 

Notes on the North Post 6vo., cloth. 5p- 

By a District Officer. ;”^„2Sn -Soil«--Crops.-Irnga- 

CoETENTS.-Avea and 

tion.-Eent.-'Rates.^Land 

'O’Donoghne (Mrs. P.) With Notes upon Cos- 

Learffing, Park Biding, a"'* Huiituv- Powr.uO’Dpsoonm., 

tume.'and numerous ug'” “ Horses and Hoi-soinen, 

Authoress of “The Knave of Oil , Thousand, 

Grandfather’s Hunter,’ “One m 

Cr.-8vo. With Portrait. nistoriral and Descrip- 

•Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from N Sports of tho 

tive; with Anecdotes^.of tho Cou U^^^^ pnhadur, 1; ’. 

Counti'v in the time of Buddhism, and £'‘ 

which is added an Essay ^^[rlmhitccture. ^ fCG, 
tions of Keligious Mom ’ the hito H •■ ",.j, 

from the Author’s ovm Bm\ n j,^(ii,m Army, man. 

15 HOSE Oldfielu, M.D., of u. 

Resident at Khatmandu. . • 

•Old Stager (An) g^piomo Stage, both he 

Being\ Practical Guide for H e SxAor.K. W' 

and behind tho Curtain, „fter dc.s.gn.s i) 

tratod with Suggestions lo 

■01iv«\'Lft ^P.) Book \ 

Captain S. P. Olivek. Crouu 
tions. Ids. 


ms. las. 

— On Board a TJnitm Om''' 

A compilation. B.v Capta 
added “A Sketch Abro-ai . , 

W';’ .-r-vritispioco. O'"'' 


,, To which is 

ppr. n-oN. 
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W. H. Allen '& Co., 


pss s nt""vs,r 

OsiiOHNE, C.B. With Pho^l? WlLLOUGHBY- 

sion. to Hep. Ma.testt. Q^rfySr bj permis- 

. ? "® “ ^‘'ghljr importnjjt 1 , '- Victoria. Post 8 vo. -pi ic 

rormorly Professor of IIi;to ” in n Oxford. 

Ova L ^^''‘•Svo. 8s ^ ^ Elphmstone College, 

Oxenham CSev. H 7 J•^ p ,- 

Mlisin An Jilssny on and Tfniver- 

!^^Cat.h^r '■‘^’•■‘sed nml enlarged Eetributioii. 

Ine • I^ootrine of the ^ 'S- Cd. 

I 1 nry nuo its Development Historical 

Jucimn on the Principle of -iLnl ‘ ^atro- 

H. Nn-Tco.Mm: 0.xK.v,rLr, S 

-u.A. .Ord Ld.t.on and Enlarged. 
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Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sg 
of the Sepoy- War, and Gol. G. B- 

of the Indi^ Mutiny. (Combined m one lolume.) J^y 
Frederic Pircott, M.B.A.S. 8vo. s. 

Pipon and Collier’s Mannal wga of the 

By Colonel J. K. Pirox, and J. F. CdiLiER, Esq., 

Inner Temple, Bai'rister-at-Law. as. ^ ‘nn^/ipTipe 

PoUock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & orre p 

By C. E. Loiy. 8vo. With portrait. ^ IS . p._„ra. 

Pope CG.B.) Text-hook of InMan Questions 

pineal Notes, Genealogical lab , ^ ^nd General 

and Chronological, Biographical, ® private Stu- 

Indexes. For the use of Schools, Coyeg - ^ ^ BjsPop 

a»te. By the Eete 6. V. Pf ® BL'tei F.Bow ot 

Cotton’s Grammar School and ^ ’ t^^oroughly revised, 
the Madras University. Third Edition, 

Fcap. 4to. 12s.‘ 

Practice of Courts Martial. jong ggg. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London, is^o. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Bndgepore, &c. p, j 5 ^ 0 . 12s. 
Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 ^ ols., 

' Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Results. . g. |janistan. By H. 
Deducible from Recent Biscoveri 
T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and MongoHa^^^^.^^^ p^^tSvo. 5s. 

By Henry T. Priksep. Esq. . India. 

Political and Military Transactions 

2 Vols. Svo. London, 1825. lb • 

Richards (Major W. E.) MiUtaiy Surveying, 

12s. (See page 22.) ' ■ . . Struggles for Life 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in IlSlan RoVe. “ Good Words^ 
among the London Poor. B}^ j^float and Ashore, 
Commissioner, Author of • 

Crown Svo. Illustnped. bs. - -f Inheritance, and 
iRumsey (Almaric) Moohiunmudan Doctrine. Go^^ 

• ■RirrU,.., Holnt,ions affecting • ;„fnrmation, 


isey (Almaric) Moohiunmudan g^uj Doctrine. Go^^ 
-ights and Relations ^ffeetinS information, tli^.^^. 

prising, together wth much author’s “ Chart of 

stance, greatly expanded, ot uf Lincoln s 1 

Inheritance.” By Almaric Rumsey. 
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W. H. Ali,ek & Go., 


rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author of “ A Chart of' Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” 8vo. 12s. 

Erunsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. 
'Second Edition, much enlarged. 8\'o. Os, Od. ,' 

Saohan (Dr. C. Ed,)T!he Chronology of Ancient Hations. An 
English Version of the Arabic Test of the Athar-ut Bfiltiya of 
Albiruni, or “Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author iu a (r. 31)0-1, a.d 1 .000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by “Dr. G. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal Dniversity of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson ^G, P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of tho Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Saxdekso.v, OfBeer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at jMysore, 
Viih 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4ta. £1 5s. 

SeweU (R.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to tho Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By I{obi;iit Suwiim:., hladras Civil Service. 
Poll 8 vo. 85 . 
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Simpson (H. T.) Ardiseologia Adelensis; Bein" 

“mpf to TSuml H eS 

'fetor oJ AdoL to., nu 
merous etcMngs by W. Lloti) Febocson. Eoj . Svo. .is 
SmaU (Eav,G.) A Dictionary 

Hindt^tauL^Jg)! t Strangers’ Homo 

for Asiatics. Fcap. 'Is. Od. 

®1r.re A%.o-f(TE!R,nK» 

Sta^Z^'ci. Ct«na. law and Proccdaxe. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 2s. See page . . 

Steele (.A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

Br AnmvR Steele. Royal 8vo. il. is- i o 

Stent (G-. C.) Entombed AHve, the Chinese.) - . 

And other Songs and Ra i t .{ Chinese Imperial 

George Carter ®^'|^’‘’.^'uthor of •• Chinese and English 
Maritime Customs Ser% ijg], pocUct L)ictic>nnry.”“ I ho 

Vocebuinrj,'' ■; j f wS four Ilhwru.iouu. 

Jade Chaplet." fc Cro.m »,o 

Stotbard (R- T.) i:„e„tin" forms and objects in nature nc- 

Beiug a foments of a draughtsman. ByEmiKUT . 

cessnry lor the tit “ p g.A. Fcap. Is- 

.Stothard, ^^han War. Gough s Action at 

Swinnerton (EeVjf •) cfswisNKisToN, Ghaphnn m the 

Futtehabad. ^ Division. Peshawur Valley iiold J-oa-c. 

Field with the Fi Plans. Crown 8to. f'S. 

•With Frontispi«c .Juga.mlh 

By WILLLCM TALrXR. 
to the , te Gomiiiissioncr of Pauia. In - 'oh. 

Ectired B-C-S-. hf^ of ilr. William li.v .cr. from 

Contains tho Govcnimcnt of eight Govcrn'iis 

1829 to 180^ , ■^Yiiham ■ Beminck to Lord Lro-rem 

General — from _ i„„ic «iiii m! 


.(.)■ 

ish 

J'iio 

Os. 


General— 'fta jjys incidents ami ndvcnlure^. ohicial- J'' 

comprising r o,nic. ••from gmvc t,v g.'.y. iri>m h'Hy 
sonal. tragic, amt co _ ^ ^ 


T- 
to 


sviA«'* '„r,haut tiiat i>enf>^i- Thf- 

reproduce-! l^v Tr.rl*r 
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W, H. Allen & Go. 


»" a" 'P”‘. ■•« 

Voi.1 2=., cmT;.f4“t’f' ““ 

Thomson s Lnnar and Horary Tatles ’ 

For 2sew and Concise Meth.vl<rff b ’ r 

necessary for ascertaining the Lo the Calculatioiis 

ttons, or Chronometers • by Lunar Observa- 

]feo of the a know, 

them. By David Thomson sS fTf^ 7 
Thornton (p. m.) Poreitm Rpp 8vo, JOs. 

Centuiy. ByPEncv M. fHop\Tfyv Ifineteenth 

W Harrowby, Lord ir5glve'‘c'’^T®’ J'°"^T.H^'''be3bury, 
Goorgo Canning, Lord Ba^urs/ T Hoivick, 

JiA estnnate of l.is Indian Rule^bv^CoTr^'S^ 

T r i Gastlcreagh Lord Dr„ 7 i^ ^alleson, 

Lord lalinerston. AUo Evir-iP. r ^ and 

oj '^Inch, bearing on imnor/n f ^ p^^^^creagh and Can- 
»;■« «™r JCI be™ f„Ui,C/. r““ »f Pul'Hi policy, 
“"‘■'I ‘■•O'" P?K-;. 2“,:''''' P'1'oci-por..s 
Jon Portraits, and a View si, p,,.? sources. -With 

. (Second Edition 

- > ^ '°Js. 8vo. 32s. Qd. 
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Tliomton’s History of Ii^a. , Edward 

The History of the British of Indian 

Thornton, Esq. Containing a op , ^ Events, to aid 

Terms, and a Complete Chronolo^cM ^ex °f Eve ^ 
thfe Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third ediuo 

vS'S;:, S.. ./ «. 

SSn CTO ,0, 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1823. 

With notices of other Corvette Bynda, in 1858- 

navigatio. i. f ss » .3„. 

Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western 

Embracing a v^isit to ^ pf Hindu Faith botneen 

and the most an account of tho Ancient 

Eajpootana and the Ind Lieut.- Col. Jamls Tod, 

City of Nelirwalla- J 
lustrations. Royal ^to. 

2^'^’*®'’°’”^ “^'-Rpfnrni of Procedure in Parii ament 
m /-or T lIcC.) Reform or r„-iv t McCullaou 

Torrens (W. L of Public Business. By • J- 

to Clear the BlocK 01 ^ 

Torrens, M-P- ^ --gnts of the British Army. . 
Trimen fCapt. R-) , Showing their History, Services, 

SSrouSogfcally arra^’Sf;;„ |. Tiumen. Etc 35tli Regiment. 
Uniform, 

Trotter (!>• ^0 °BriU^^ Empire in India, from the 

The History of Hardingo to the Death of Lord Canning 

(1814 to 2 vols. 8vo. ICs. each. 

Bengal Fusilmrs. ^ 

— iorf I^“P' '•■“■ 

By of India,” “ Studies in Biography, .L. 

of o .‘o^O f^s- 

Crown svo. 
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W. H. Axlek & Go,; 


^ ^sszs 17B - - - 

™.nXrriTi^«lir^ 

Engiueers and pSeera B^Ar^ Madras 

(late Sladras) EngS ^•. Vibaet, Eoyal 

and Plans. Vol. L gvo. 3S ^ ^i^imerous Maps 

Victoria Cross (The) An CfRo- i Press.) , 

Bonal Valour Lweved Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 

ihe Crimean and Baltic Pnt« ef the Enemy during 

Order m 1850 to 1880 Ed;t'.>i^l Institution of the 
Ty^r'c With Plate.' 5s“ ^ Robert W. O’BrBKE. 

Together ■(dth^Acwunt^°of’-f^^®^®'^' and Strategical, 
and Agricultural Resources ^ Engineering Capabilities 

Watson (K.) Money, ' *’ (See page 2.) 

ll.V JcLES TAIinirti m 

;KS, 'X 

nider the Authoritv of the Hindustan. Prepared 

Wehb (Dr ' A ?T) 'll" 1?®'’ '^elnme. ^ olnmes, super 

ll-“ed L t^i^^°llP^Indica. 

Weii^sW wS‘"bms°™ 

The Patches. ' Edit. 8vo. 14s. 


J » I US. 


^nis 
' TOls. 


iXe 
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■Wellingtott in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 

Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from the ' German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellborn. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich.’’ Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. dto. £5. 5s. ■ 

Wilkins (W. IT.) Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 

Writh some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
• Copyright, and Durability'. By Wm. Nor Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

Life, &c>. of Bishop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterhury, Bishop 
of Eochester, with his distinguished contempomrios. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterburyand Stuart Papere. By Folkestone 
Wilijams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,” itc., 

2 vols. 8vo. Id®- 

Wmiams (Honier) Indian Wisdom.- 

Or E.vnrtiples of the Eeligious, Philosopliical_ and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of tho Chief 
Denartments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of tho 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 

Bv Monieb Williams, hl.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of O.vford. Third Editiou. 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Eevenue Terms, and of 
useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to tho 
Adroinistrafion of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathh Guznmthi, Telugn, Ivamata, Tamil, Malaynlam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the niitho- 
ritv of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 

"to , cloth. £1 10s. 

.^^te (S. P-) Indian Eeminisoences. * 
jjy Colonel S. Df.we' White, late Bengal Staff Corps, 8to. 
yyqtb f 0 Photographs. 1 4s. 
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Wollaston (Artlinr N.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation’ 

• of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. 'J£3 13s. 6d. 

Elementary Indian Reader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular- 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Seijeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By' 
nuMPBRY W. WooLUTcn, Scijeautrat-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Wraxall (Sir I., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sib Lascelles Wraxael, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo, 
I8s. 

Young (J. E.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Jlalhematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of apph- 
ennts for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
You^o. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 128. 

. tbc -work before us bo has digested a complete Elementary 

Course, by aid of bis long crpcricncc as o teacher and writer j and. he haa 
produced a vc^ useful book. 'ilr. Young lias not allowed his o-wn taste 
to rule the di'Wbulion, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.”— .-llAenttiin, 

Young (M.) and Trent (E.) A Home Euler. 

A Story for Girls. By Mi.nsu; Yousg iind Bachei. Tbent,- 
. llUisUaled by C. P. Colnaglii, Crown 8vo. 3s. Cd. 
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If IT! the Press. 


Trri; IIiiiTonr or Isoia, a.i told nr m oxx,’,’ HisToniAjfs; 
Us*' M«lin!!i!ji.ailnn PynaFiics. ' Yol. 1. Guzerat. By 
Johsi lJo\Y[;(ni, M.II.A.S., lato Professor of the Statf 
Colle-je. .'i Sequel in two or more xolutnes to 

Sir li. M. Kiliott's Oriftinal work on the iiruhammatlan 
f'eriod of the Jlistory of India; already edited, annotated, 
and amjilified hy the same Author. Published under the 
P.alrom>;,»e of II.M.'.s Secn^tary of State for India. 


Air lurnonAX Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. IiTuani, Indian Public IVorks Department. 

'\V.A?rDi:r;i.v<5R iir B.vLUcnisTAn'. By General Sir C. M. 
rdacGre"or, C.S.T., Ac., Author of “Narrative of a Journey 
through Khorassan,’* Ac. 


Tftr. Tauin at!oct OriuM. A Defence of the Indo-China 
Opium I'mde, and a Refutatiou of 'the .Allegations of the 
“ Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the Opinm 
Tnde ” being the Sub.stnncc of Three Lectures delivered 
at St, Jame.s’s Hall on the 9fh, IGth, and 23rd Pebruary, 
1882. By IVm. E. Brcrcton, late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 

Thu BcLGiu’-r or thi; East. By the Author of “Egypt 
under I.smail P.asha/' “Egypt for the Egyptians,” &c. 
Edited hr Blanchard Jerrold. 



■rp rrr.'Tr rJOBT Yeaks IN India, from Jugunath to the 
■^ Himalayan Mountains. Vol. H. 

mrr I- Pi ATS AND ’Poems of Chables Dickens. Collected 
^ and Edit®'^ by Eicliard Herne Shepherd. 2 vols. 

ttnolibh IN India, New Sketohes. By E. de Valbezen, 

1 te Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
TranslAtcd from the Prench, with the Author’s .permissipn, 
l,j. a Diploniat. ' ' ■ _ ; 

■niiioMATic Studt op the Ckimean Wae. Translated 
■^froin the original as published by the Russian Poreign 
Office. 2 vols. 
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ks. Ielttsteated-Editiok of Tvtekxt-ose Days ik Ikdia, 
Being tie Tour of Sir Ali Baia, E.C.B, By George 
A-berigi Maokay. 

Qtoee Peofee. Prom the Swedisi of “ Leai.” By Albert 
Alberg. 2 vols. 

Tee Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present’ time. By Theodor Greussinger. 

Pkai^'z Liszt, Aetibt amd ilArt. By L. Eamann, Trans- 
lated from the German. , 

“ On Ddtt.” a Hovel. 

PoKEiGK SECP.ETAr.iEs OF TEE X I Xt tt Cektubt. Bj Percy 
M. Thornton. Yol. ILL 

School Binmo. By Edward L. Anderson, Author of “ Hovr 
to Bide and School a Horse.” 

Accea'ted Pive-Fiquee LooAniTHiiB of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 vrithout Hilferenecs. Arranged and 
Accented by Lowis Il'A. Jackson. 

GuJAniT AFi) the GuJAniTis : Pictures of 3Ien and Han- 
ners t.Tken from Life. By Behramji H. Malabari, Author 
of “The Indian JIusc in English Garb,” “Pleasures of 
“Morality,” “ Y'ilsou-Yirah,” Ac., and Editor of tbe 
" Indian Spectator.” ■ 
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■ A SELEOTION EKOar 

MESSRS. ALLEN'S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &g. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 

Br. IT.*. ",S 

forbes', l”a\?r.s 

ITorWrli’er DWon.r,. HWastani „a 

Eriglirf»_Cb“^°‘® Specimens of Wnf: • 

“S !•«»., »a tIJ,” 

Forbei’s Gram- 

-« . * 5a- Cd. . .-i -r^ 


t* N..d, 

o Bahar, >Yith Vocabj., 

Katiani ; or, *• Tales of a P.,: Ss. 

n SovJs ’ file Persian 

Character Kith,, ^ Demon,” 
■' IkUvrano 8 S.afa ; or, "Brofl«A 8vo. s*- 

le® ®- - Character. Boyal 8to. ISs,ra Purity ” in B'® 

?®rr^ fl rfomionf/or ^ 

K Oricntti' Pcnraacsliip; , ^aminaiionf.l „f 

-.Sratamarof tBoUrduorBi„5^ ^ , />r 

^ick (Ed«ar.l B.)_The B»s},..p “‘'language- 
JoWgli'f'' ’cdh copsoB. npiul^j^&Har— literally 


anguage. 


8 *®- 


./X 
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Small’s (Rev. G.) Tota Katani; or, “Tales of a Parrot.” Trans- 
lated into English. 8vo. 83. 

Small’s (Rev. G.) Dictionary of Naval Terms, Englisli and 
Hindustani, Eor the ilso of Hautieal Men Trading to India,” &c. 
Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Platts’ J. T., Bai{al Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8b. 

Platts’ Ikliwanu S Safa ; translated into English. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Platt’s (J. T.), A Hindustani Dictionary. Part I. Royal 

8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hindustani Selections,, •with a Vocabularyof the Words. By 

James B. BAnnANTyKE. Second Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Singhnsan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A XcTT Edition. Bcriscd, Corrected, and Accompanied rnth Copious 
Notes. By Srr.D AnnootAn. Boyal 8to. 129. 6d. . ' 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 

Notes. By Sved Abdoouah. Royal 8vo. 123. 6d. 

Snkinjljila- Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and 
cxcgctical notes, by Feedeiuo PlKCOtr. 4to. 12 b. 6d. 

Alif Laila, Im-Zubfjn-i-Urdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 

Etaai). Boman Character. Edited by E. Bikcoxt, ULR.AS. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy, Illustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the To"Uk Character, tho one usually employed in rmting 
the Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the'utc of the Scottish 
Naval and ililitary Academy by Jauas E. BALUArfxrjri. Second 
Edition. 4to. 3s, Cd. 
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Thompson’s (J.C.)Bhngavat Gita. Sansmt Text Ss 

Haughton’s Menu, mtb English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with Vocabulaty. 15s. . 

Hitopadesa. A new hteml translation ^ Peedeeio 

of Prof. F. Johnson. For tlio use of Students, tiy 

PiNcoTT, M.B.A.S. 6s. . T 'oil Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Hitopadesa. Sanscrit, with Bengali and English ir^ 

Wilson’s hlegha Data, with Translation into English Veise, 

Notes, Ulus trations, and a Vocabulary. Eoyal 8vo. 

PEESIAN. . 

Eictorfson's Pmta, Arabic ««d Euglish S'!-*-"" 

of 1852. ByF. JoHKSOx. 4to. ■ , Vocabulary. 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lesson , .a 

IbraSrPcrita— 

Prorinccs, India. Eoyal 8vo. 12. • . ^ Copious Notes. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Te.xt. wi p 
By John Piatts. 8yo. 128. 6d. 

Ouseloy’sAnwari Sohedi. 4to. s 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Transiati 

Koyal 8VO. £2 2^ English-Pei-sian Dictionary. Compiled 

Wollaston’s (Arthur IN.; .ijno _ 

gT Book of The Anwari SoheUi. Pemian 
Keene’s (Rev. ^ Ka 

Test. 8 to. t..-, P ersian Text. 8vo. 5s 

Ouseley’s (Col.) Mushini. Translated into English. 

Tfeene’s (RO' • i 


DS'Ip^” h- 

^ A Pocket Companion. on the Banottaoe, with Exer- 

^pIbT I.-A t pSarities. together with a Selection of 

cises on its “ore^roin ^^^ gubieets for Translation jnto Pereiai^ 


, its mo7e Prominent^— r ^o Persian, 

g^Sa.’llSljliu-i-Dfa Sc’di SMiSct 

“h*. ia 

&. cr. 8ro. 7e. 
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BENGALI. 

•Haughton’e Bengali, Sanscrit, and Englkli Dictionary, adapted 
for Stedents in either language ; to which is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30a. 

Forhea’s Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues. Royal 
8vo. 128. Gd, ■ 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Eoyal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. 12mo. 7e. 


ARABIC, 

Richardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By K. JOHBSOK. ito, cloth. £4. 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the 
nsc of eelf instructing students in gcncraL Koyal 8to., cloth, IBs. 

Palmer's Arabic Grammar. 8vo. 18s. 

Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts’ 
from the best Aulhora, with TocahnlaTT. Eoyal Sro., cloth. ISs. 

'The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Clafsiral and Modem Arabic ; Beading Les'onB and Eierciics, with 
Analyse* and a Vocabulary of useful Word.". By Prof. E. II. PalmiI!, 
M.A., Ac., Author of “ A Grammar of the AraWc Banguago." Fesp. 
’!(. Cd. 
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GirZBATTEE. 

flavor’s Spelling, Guzrattee and Englisb. 7s, 6d. 

•Shapuaji Edalji’s Dictionarj, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 

MAEBATTA. 

Molesworth’s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 42s. 
.Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 428, 
Esop’s Fables. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

■A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the use of the 
East India College at Hayleybvuy. By James E. Bailaetote, of 
the Soottisli Eaval and Military Academy. 4fo. 5s. 

MALAY. 

"Marsden’s Grammar. 4to. il Is. 


CHINESE. 

Alorrison’s Dictionaiy. C vols. 4to. £10, 

Marshman’s— Clavis Sinica, a Ohineso Grammar. 4to. £2 2s. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Pliilological purposes; contaiainga 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Gteograpliy, Gorernment, Belfgion and 

Customs, designed for those who study thoCJiincse language. 4to. 68. 


PtrS'HTO. 

"The Pushto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exer- 
nnS TJialo'mes ; Enmiliar Phrases, Proverbs, and TocabnlaTy. By 
r H G. SAVEBir, Bombay Jnfnutry fEcfired). Author of the 
Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetry of the Afghans (EngKsh Translation), .Esop’a Fables, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


,-D =.,a’r Enslish-Carnatica and Carnatica-EngJish Dictionary. 

' 3 rols. (FcryslighUr damaged). £S. 

.Collett’s Malayalam Render, five. I2s. Gd. 

Esop’s Fables in Camatica. 8vo. bound. T2s. Gd. 

A Turinsh Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Plirasos, Exorcises and Dialopics, and Tocabnlatr, Bj 
Q^ptain C. F. Maceekzie, late of Consalnr Sorrieo. Gs, 
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ForbSs HindSf Maifual'^^f MOTAIS. 

mar, Exercises for Translation E" Compendious Gram- 

ip.” 

J-lJe Arabic IVIanual r-^rv, • • 

2;>«ical and Grammar of both 

ir ^ ^ocabtdary ofuieful "VV^ ^*son5 and Exercises, Trith 

-A. Turl'isb "M -^-mbiB Language. Fcap. 

Ptrases' Ei”d<if aid Grammar vrith 

ClarSl K '^'oi^bnlarT. By 

^Jarbes(Capt. H, W. RF^%f\^^-\Co“snlar Sen-ice. 6s. 

Snb°”'?*r ■'rith Ererm*"^ 1 fcrsian ilanual, containing 

IWs, Dialognes, and 

= P.a'to ‘ S «. 

“'■'"■'J'”' - - Concise Grcmmci ; Eser- 

'rfrerbj, and Tocabuiair. By 
(Eetired). ’’ - ^ 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 


Jifeisrs. Allen Co's Maj>s of India were revised and much improved 
during 1876, with especial r^erence to the existing Administrative 
Divisions, Sailwags, 4'c. 


'District Map of India ; corrected to 1870; 

Divided into Collectorates with the Telegraplis and Kailwnysfrom Gto* 
Tcmment surreys. On six sheets — size, 5ft. 6in. liigh; 5ft. Sin. wide, 
£2; in*n case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, vam., £3 3s. 


A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surreys executed by order of the Q-ovemment 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 *ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in ease, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, vam., £3 3a. 


Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

jProm the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, IBs. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £l Is. 


Map of the Routes in India; corrected to 1874 ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and military 
Stations On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Soinde, Bhawulpore, &o., including all the States 
betavecn Oandahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in ease, £2 ; rollers, ramished, £2 10s. 


Map of India and Chinn, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 
3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 6s. 


Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. ; on 
■ nd vaimshed, IBs. 

% ^ V -^ost Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet — 
^ — " ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on cloth, in case, gs. 

-wing the Tracts of the Borfy Havigators, 
Principal Dines of great Oirolo Sailing, 
relies. On four sheets — size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 
cloth, in a case, £2 10s ; or, with rollers, and 


.// Reference to the Maps of India. 

_,iDg the Datitude and Dongitudo of places of note. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Russian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
onoe with the Discoveries and Surveys of Enssian Staff Officers np 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. 10s. 6d., or in cloth 
case, 14«. 
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of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
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Precis of Public Intelligence 
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of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives^ in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 
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Summary and Review of Eastern News. 
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